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> PREFACE K 


Turse slight, unadorned sketches of'some of the 

ioneers of the Modern World owe their origin to 
a conversation I had in the°train (in 1940) withea 
young soldier who was expressing hi$ regrets that he 
had never “done” Modern History at school. I 
challenged this disturbing statemént, but my young 
friend stuck to it. 

The “lives” of these pioneers may perhaps provide a 
simpl introductory survey of the confused scene of the £ 
last hundred years or so from Napoleon to Roosevelt. 
They include bùt one soldier. Out younger people of 
to-day—whose task and outstanding hope it is to create 
a new world (and may they show more wisdom than 
the men of my generation !)—appear to have little 
desire fo read about war and battles. Here they will 
find some of the pioneers who have done something to 
enrich and ennoble rather than to destroy life and 
civilization : not only Napoleon, but Beethoven, the 
master of music ; Robert Owen, the social reformer; 
Stephenson, the engineer; Faraday, pioneer of électrical 
science; Garibaldi, the “ bold buccaneer”; Lincoln, 
hero of America’s crisis; Bismarck, maker of that ` 
modern Germany which has been the persistent dis- 
turber of the modern world’s peace; Pasteur, conqueror 
of disease and pain; Lister, pioneer of modern surgery; 
Carnegie, exemjglar of big business and large-scale 
philanthropy ; Rhodes, imperial visionary and states- 
man; Woedrow Wilson, one of the pioneers, of a world 
union for peace ; Ronald Ross, pioneer of tropical 
medicine; Madame Curie, discoverer °of radium; 
Tagore, imlek mediator petweên East and West; 
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Lloyd George, architect of victory in the First World 
War; Lenin, maker of the New Russia; Marconi, 
pioneer of wireless; and Roosévelt, the great President 
of the United States. ; 

In their appropriate places, in chapters VI, VIIT; 
and XX, readers will tind mention of the Nazi and 
Fascist, Hitler aad Mussolini. The architects of victory 
in the Second World War—Roosevelt, Stalin, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, greatest of all our war leaders— 
are the subject of the last chapter. 

Several of these pioneers—so it turns out—were of 
“humble origin” and testify that whether or no'there 
is for all “une carrière ouverte aux talents,” at least where 
there’s a will theré’s a way. Which of them were 
apostles of Liberty—which some others of the twentieth 
century more totalitarian miscall anarchy—readers 
must decide for themselves. 


Si É. H. C. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769-1821) 
e * CORPORAL TO EMPEROR s22 
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HERE is a grandeur about the very name Napoleon. 
We speak of the‘ Napoleonic era” and the““Napole- 
onic legend.” We say that a man is a “ Napoleon of 
industry,” when we mean that he is a powerful and 
controlling persqnality. We even have an expression to 
“go nap,” meaning to take the utmost risk in order to 
win. It would be difficult to think*of any other man 
in the history of the world whose name suggests so 
much. se f 
All this makes,us picture a majestic figure with 
almost magical power. When we look at the real 
Napoleon,-what do we find ? Hè was born in the wild 
and poverty-stricken island of Corsica, a, bitter enemy 
of France, with all the hot temper and changeableness 
of an Italian. He was poor and řad little education 
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except that of the military’ schools. His manners were 


awkward and his movements clumsy. As a young man 

"he was morose and silent ; as he grew older he talked 
a great deal’and some of it“was nonsense. His body 
was stunted and his health was soon undermined. He 
was cold and ungenerous, never conspicuously brave, 
and without geniality or charm. 

How can we reconcile the two—the Napoleon of 
legend and the Napoléon of fact? That is a mystery 
which every admirer and hater of Napoleon has tried 
to solve, and it still remains a mystery. But to try and 
make the figure of Napoleon come alive is one of 
history’s most fascinating games. 4 

Napoleon’s career^was a short and a very extra- 
ordinary one. It fell into three periods : in the first 
the meteor shot into the sky ; in the second it lit the 
whole of Europe with its blaze ; in the third it fell 
to earth. f 

When we look at the first period (1793-1804), we 
are at'once faced with a startling fact. How did it 
happen that Napoleon, at the age of twenty-six, who 
only four years before had been an unpopular young 
foreigner in the French Army, found himself (1796) 
Commander of the “Army of Italy,” victorious in many 
fights, and the adored of his soldiers ,? 

In order to understand how this came about, we 
must remember that Napoleon was a child of the 
French Revolution. The words “liberty, equality and 
fraternity,” especially the sécond, reall 


r y had some 
meaning ; and promotion in the army, as elsewhere, 
was o 


pen to anyone whose ability deserved it. The 
Revolution recognized the claims of Cersica, which 
now became,a Department instead of a Dependency of 


France. Napoleon took -service with his adopted 
country. He showed ‘great shrewdn 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


tion in organizing the defence of Toulon (1793) 
against the British fleet, and Carnot, war-minister of 
Revolutionary France,*was quick to reward merit: 
It is almost certain thaf never before in the world’s 
history would anyone as young and unknown as 
Napoleon have had such a grand opportunity. 

It was in Italy that the meteor first appeared in the 
sky. There were two reasons for Napoleon’s early 
success in Italy where he fought the Austrian masters 
of Lombardy. One was the spirit ‘of his army ; for 
it was a people’s army, fighting for France and for the 
ideas of the Revolution. Later on in his career, 
Napoleon’s army was composed only partly. of 
Frenchmen, and many of his troops served unwillingly 
and without ideals. But the Italian campaign 
showed Napoleon at his best, and his army was 
enthusiastic in spite of the hardships the men had to 
undergo. . 

The other reason for Napoleon’s success was, of 
course, his own character. His self-confidence was 
colossal. He knew that he was destined for great 
things, and this belief has led men to speak of him as 
the “ Man of Destiny.” After the victory in 1796 over 
the Austrians at Lodi in Italy—where hewon the 
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epithet “The Little Corporal ”—he wrote, “I feel , 


that deeds await me, of which the present generation 
has no inkling.” And again, “Everything has 
happened as I foresaw. So will it be in the future. I 
shall make my way whithersoever I will.” He was so 
sure of his own great future that he inspired his army 
to feel the same. His proclamations to the soldiers 
struck the‘right note. They were full of spirit, urging 
the men to sacrifice themselves for France, praising 
them for their courage, arid assuring them of further 
Napoleon always praised his armies, and 
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victories. 
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rewarded gallantry with many decorations. In this” 
he was a great contrast with Wellington, who was 
‘inclined to belittle his troops A 

Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition (1798-9) when, 
in order to ruin England, he hoped to make himself 
master of Egypt and so of the East, was a ghastly 
failure. Half his army perished, and Nelson by the 
Battle of the Nile cut off his retreat ; but so glowing 
was his account of his own success, and of the prosperity 
of Egypt under ‘his rule, that his reputation again 
soared, and he crowned it by another victorious 
Italian campaign. n 

The French Republic had lost Italy three years after 
Napoleon’s victory af Lodi. But before reconquering 
Italy, Napoleon Suddenly overturned the French 
Government (the Directory) and made himself (1799) 
First Consul. He then showed that he had statesman- 
ship as well as military genius. Peace, order and 
efficiency reigned once more in France. His system of 
law, the Code Napoléon, survives to a great extent 
to-day, and was due very largely to the energy and 
imagination of Napoleon himself. He let the peasants 
keep the lands they had seized during the Revolution; 


he made friends with the Church, and he built roads 
and schools. 


When in 1804 the drab-looking, determined little 


man seized the Imperial crown from the hands of the 
Pope and crowned himself and his wife Josephine in 
Paris at the, cathedral of Notre’ Dame, it seemed as if 
the fairy tale of Napoleon’s first periéd had reached its 
happy ending, and his meteoric rise had reached its peak. 

There is nothing great left for me to do,” complained 
Napoleon, but he had forgotten for a moment his 
unresting destiny. 

Let us new look “forward over eight years—the-years 


to 
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41804-12) of Napoleon’s greatést glory: It is 1812, 
and Napoleon is in Moscow. He is forty-three, 
Emperor of France and King of Italy. He has“. 
married an Emperor’s daughter and has an heir. 
His Empire covers nearly all Europe, and he reigns 
as'absolute monarch over a hundred millipn people. 
And yet, as he is forced to retrèat from Moscow, he, 
is on the verge of failure and catastrophe. 

“I envy the poorest peasant in my dominions,” 
he said towards the end of his power ; “I am the 
only person whom an inexplicable fate leads back 
ever and again into the field.” It is quite true that, in 
spite of his’ peaceful triumphs, Napoleon ‘felt that his 
ambition could be achieved only through war. He 
always thought in"terms of large armies. Although he 
hated to see individuals suffer, he was quite content 
to sacrifice thousands of men in warfare, and like a 
craftsman to use his soldiers as the tools of his trade. 
` “Europe,” hesaid, “‘isnothing more thananold woman, 
and with my eight hundred thousand men I cammiake 


her do whatever I please.” 

This is what makes the eight years ¢ 
second and most dazzling, period so terrible. Though 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar prevented Napeleon’s 


invasion of England, in that same year, of 1805 
at Ulm and Austerlitz he crushed Austria ; 1m 1806 at 
in 1807‘at Friedland he 


Jena he crushed Prussia ; ; 
crushed Russia. From Ulm to Austerlitz, from Jena 
to Friedland, his military genus in those battles 
Was triumphant - pver Europe; but ae oneni 
armi f French, Bavarians, Saxons an 
T the needs of his 


others, were sacrificed ruthlessly’ to 
Strategy. His victory at Friedland was followed by 


m the river 
the Treaty of Tilsit, concluded on a Barge on the ri 
N By this treaty, Napoleon—who- had just 


ars of Napoleon’s 


ag 
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abolished the ancient Holy Roman Empire—combined «° 


with the Czar Alexander to dominate Europe. Then 


“came his Spanish campaign and his first check, with 


the stubborn Spanish revolt aided by Wellington. His 
aim was to destroy the power of England and her allies 
who formed a barrier to his further conquests. In spite 


a of Nelson’s victories and England’s supreme sea-power, 


he came very:near to gaining mastery over the whole 
of Europe. 

The story of these years is mainly a story of warfare, 
and the campaigns of more than a hundred years ago 
have very little bearing on the world of to-day. 
Napoleon’s ‘ambition for conquest and his sacrifice of 
human life seem often pointless; yet he did, as his 
writings and sayiags testify, have a‘clear end in view. 


““ There will be no peace in Europe,” hé said on the 


outbreak of war, “ until the whole continent is under 
one suzerain.” 


This idea of a united Europe under a single ruler ' 


takéseus back a thousand years to the days of the 
Holy Roman Empire, to Charlemagne crowned 
Emperor by the Pope on a Christmas Day at Rome. It 
also carries us on to the ideal ofamodern French patriot, 
Aristide Briand, who after the First World War 
worked and planned for a “ United States of Europe,” 
based on a league of nations. Napoleon would have 
been too much cf a bully to be a good member of a 
league of nations, and his idea of unity depended on 
himself as Dictator. However, He did use that very 
phrase “ the United States of Europe ” as expressing 
icmidealWecconhewen te law,” he said, “ must run 
through Europe. I-shall fuse all nations into one.” 
o rolon wanted a common legal code, a common 

ourt of Appeal, common coinage and weights and 


measures throughout Europe. If he had achieved, his 
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e aim, Europe would have becdme as one nation, and 
any who travelled in it would always have ‘been in a 
common fatherland. , ° f 

The last period (1812015) of Napoleow’s life is one 
of failure.. His overmastering ambition led him into 
blunders as great as his victories. The Egyptian 
expedition had been a blunder, and so were the 
blockade against England, the Spanish War and 
the invasion of Russia. By forbidding other countries 
to trade with England he caused great suffering to 
his allies, and roused England to even greater efforts. 
The long, wearying warfare of 1807-13 in Spain wore 
Napoleon: down in men, money ang confidence, 
while Wellington from the Lines:of Torres Vedras and 
throughout this -Peninsular War eproved a patient 
and stubborn enemy. g 

Seven realms rallied to his standard in 1812 when 
he wanted to teach Russia a lesson. He reached Moscow, 
and saw that the Russians were burning it rather than 
submit. But the army for the Russian campaign’ Was 
far too large. Napoleon was not ready for war in such 
a vast unconquerable land ; he was tired and in bad 
health, and his subjects were sick of slaughter. Three 
hundred thousand men perished in Russia, onlya tenth 
of them French. Russiain saving itself had saved Europe. 

The next year, in 1813, came the uprising of the 
nations of Europe in the name of liberty; Napoleon was 
utterly defeated at the Battle of Leipzig, and at the same 
time Wellington was defeating the French on the 
Spanish-French frontier. The Allied “cause had 
triumphed even though, since the Younger Pitt’s death 
some years earlier, it had no outstanding figure to lead 
it. The “Spanish ulcer,” Moscow, exile’ at Elba, 
Wellington’s victory at Waterloo, exiie at St. Helena— 
we picture tragedy and failures « a. 
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When Napoleon was told before the Battle of ‘the o 
Nations åt Leipzig in 1814 that he was outnumbered 


.by three to one, he repiied, ,““ I have fifty thousand 


men. Add myself and you get one hundred and fifty 
thousand.” And when, after the battle of Waterloo, 
the British ship Bellerophon sailed into Plymouth harbour 
with Napoleon’s short and stocky figure mounted on 
the poop, the thousands of his English enemies who 
had gathered to catcha glimpse of the terrible “Boney,” 
all bared their heads. These are but two of the numerous 
stories which illustrate something of Napoleon’s spell. 

The life which began in obscurity, and ended in 
failure, long* magnetized Europe. His name still 
dwarfs all others of his century. “ His was the most 
splendid genius that has happened on earth; he was 
ás great as any man can be without virtue ’?—these 
are the verdicts of great historians. But even Napoleon 
asserted that the spirit is greater than the sword. . 

Napoleon failed to make France greater; he‘failed to 
estalilish his own dynasty; he failed to crush England 
and her Navy; he failed to keep the loyalty of his 
family and his friends. Yet his personality, his sense 
of destiny, his energy and his soaring ambition made 
even failure seém like success. 

Till the rise and fall in our days of Adolf Hitler, a 
lesser but even more ruthless man, Napoleon was 
the great modern-example of that reckless and defiant 
insolence which formed the matter of ancient tragedy 
and is at war with the harmoniesof human life. 


e 
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` BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 
MASTER OF MUSIC 


In’ January 1815, while Napoleon on Elba was 


planning his escape, a concert was held in Vienna 


attended by all the grand people who were gathered 
there to settle the affairs of Europe. It was the last 
public performance of a pianist who had become 
so deaf that he could not tell how loudly or how 
softly he was playing. The crowded audiénce of 
distinguished people had gathered for that concert 
because the deaf pianist was the greatest Master of 
Music, perhaps of all time—Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Even the name of Napoleon does not dwarf that 
of Beethoven. Like Napoleon he was always very 
sure of his own greatness. When, as a young man 
who had composed nothing of importance, he was 
rebuked for’ comparing himself with the great com- 
poser Haydn, he replied, “With men who de not believe 
in me because I am not fanfous, I cannot associate.” 
Ten.ycars later he wrote to a prince, one of his kindest 
15. 
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benefactors: “ What you are, you are through**. 


accident of birth ; what I am, I am through my 
own efforts. There are princes: and there will be 
thousands “of princes more, but there is only one 
Beethoven.” “gs 
Beethoven was of, Dutch descent and he was born 
at Bonn on the Rhine in 1770. His father was a 
third-rate misician and a drunkard ; his mother was 
the daughter of. the head cook to the Elector. of 
Cologne. His boyhood was spent in great poverty, and 
he had little regular teaching in music or in anything 
else. His childhood was unhappy, and he was an 
ugly, clumsy boy. With his dark, tousled hair, red 
pock-marked face, Stumpy figure and small fiery eyes, 


, he was not at alf a romantic hero. 


When only thirteen, he was made assistant organist 
at the Court of Bonn, and in the friendly atmosphere 
there, he began to pick up the scraps of knowledge | 
bout music that he gradually developed for himself. 
He became quite well known for the clever way in 
which he improvised on the piano. When he visited 
Vienna in 1787, he managed to impress another master 
of music, Mozart. By this time he was regarded as a 
promising young man, and in 1792, when the French 
Revolution was at its height, Beethoven was sent to 
Vienna to study under Haydn. Although this was 
intended to be only a short visit, it lasted for the rest 
of his life. Shortly after he arrived in Vienna his father 
died, anda little later his patron, the Elector of 
Cologne, was chased out of Borin by the French. 
Beethoven made his home in Vienna, and henceforth 


ke had.to rely entirely on what he earned, 


Vienna was „then and for long afterwards the 
musical centre of Europe. Mozart and Haydn had 
made it, a’ place of pilgrimage, and the grace and deli- 
ac i ° 16 
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e, o ‘cacy of their music perftctly fitted the gaiety and » 
7 charm of the Viennese. Into this atmosjshere of light- 
heartedness with its delicate sprightly music, camé 
| Beethoven, coarse, eclumsy and il-mannered. It 
' seemed unlikely that he would make a great success 
e of his career, for he was quick to take offence, tactless 
and uneducated. His skéll as a pianist made an 
impression, but his touch was heayy, and his playing 
full of emotion, which was a great contrast with the 
clear, light, correct performances of the famous 
pianists who came before him. 

But in spite of all these handicaps, Beethoven made 
hie way to the top. He was helped by friends who 
believed in his genius. He was soon playing in áll 
the famous houses in Vienna, and making a fair 
income: He also began, very slowly, to try his hand 
at musical composition, and by the year 1800 it had 
begun to dawn upon Vienna, and even upon a wider 
circle, that” here was music grander than they had 
heard before. It was difficult, obscure, raggéd, but 
it made the piano seem a new and more powerful 
instrument, and it revealed the wonders that can be 
worked by a fuller and more varied orchestra. 

For ten years, from 1799 to 1809, Beetheven passed 
through his most fertile period. His opera Fidelio, 
five great symphonies, concertos for piano and violin, 
piano sonatas which have never been approached 
for majesty, quartets and other arrangements for 
string instruments—all make these years glorious in 
the history of music. í 

The great man is the man whose genius makes a 
universal appeal. Music is a universal language 
because it can be enjoyed by everyone.“ Some music, 
however, seems to reflect the age in which it 
was written. The gays polished music of Mozart 
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expresses the elegance of the eighteenth century: 
much modern music shows that it has been written 

` in an age of speed, change. and unrest. But there is 
nothing in, Beethoven’s music to connect him with 
any age or place. i 

Somehow or other this uncouth, unlettered, and 

unhappy young Geriaan found that in music he could 

“ express all the emotions of human nature. He wrote 
sonatas so full of feeling and power that only few 
pianists have been able adequately to interpret them. 
Through his symphonies, he created the modern 
orchestra. In his chamber music, he reached heights of 
beauty nevcr surpassed before or since. We knew that a 
Beethoven popular concert will always be crowded. 
The force behind his works thrills the hearer as no 
subtlety will do. o 

In 1803 the French were advancing on Vienna. 
Beethoven, who was a Republican, and an admirer of 
Napoleon in his early days, deditated to him, it- 
is #said, his Third Symphony called the Eroica. 
But when he learned of Napoleon’s coronation as 
Emperor, he cried in a fury, “ He is only an ordinary 
man,” and tore off the dedication, writing instead, 
“To-celebrate the memory of a great man.” 

By this time a great tragedy had overtaken 
Beethoven, a tragedy which had, fortunately for the 
world, forced him to give up his career as a pianist 
and devote himself to musical composition., He had 
become deaf. This most terrible affliction for a 
musician, which attacked him „when he was only 
thirty, made him unhappy, bitter and lonely. He, 
whose whole life was wrapped up in the beauty of - 
sound, ‘was gradually shut out from all communi- 
cation with the world by sound. He prophesied “ I 
will wage, war with destiny,” but it was only by hard 
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, and unceasing work that he could do so. He suffered 
poverty, illness, disappointment in his friends and ie 
desperate loneliness of deafness. i 

In spite of all this, his energy forced him in the end 
to greater and yet greater heights of expression ‘in 
musit.” From 1812 to 1818 Beethoven wrote little 
and was constantly ill and wery much ‘alone. He 
lived in poor circumstances and cayed very littlé 
about order or decency in his life. He neglected his 
appearance so much that he was°once arrested as a 
tramp. His rooms would be littered with clothes and 
books, himself unshaved and pefhaps dressed in a 
goat’s shair jacket and trousers. “ Books and music 
would be scattered in all the corners ; in one place ‘the 
remains of a cold, snack, in anothex a wine bottle, on 
the desk a hasty sketch of a new quartet, near it the 
fragments of a breakfast, on the piano some scrawled 
pages containing a glorious symphony in embryo...” 

There is little that is attractive about Beethoven’s 


private life. He had many troubles and some of ¢hém 


were of his own making, for he was inclined to be hot- 
tempered, selfish and quarrelsome. He is one of 
those strange people whose art seems quite separate 
from their everyday life." Whatever we may think of 
Beethoven’s character—even if we judge him to be 
greedy, irritable°and even stupid—we know that in 
his music he passed far beyond the defects of his own 
character, far beyond the sordid conditions under 
which he lived. Somehow he managed to turn Kis 
own poor experignce of life into musié*which will 
live for ever. 

By 1819 Beethoven’s deafness» was sc bad that he 
had to start his ‘‘ Conversation Books,” in Which all 
his talks with his friends had to be writteh down. But 
he found that he could work, again, During the next 
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three years he wrote some of his finest works, the 
Hammerklavier Sonata, the Mass in D, the Choral 
Symphony, and the last quartets, and yet all the time he | 
was living in a state of misery; depression and squalor. | 
In 1822 he insisted on conducting a performance of 
Fidelio. Owing to his deafness he could not hear 
the orchestra o7 singers, and there was confusion. | 
He noticed nothing until a friend handed him a note 5 | 
“ Please do not go on :, I will explain later.” Beet- 
hoven left tlie theatre and going to his house and 
throwing himself down on a sofa, covered his face 
with his hatds in complete despair. Two years 
later when conducting the Choral Symphony, he could | 
not hear the tumultuous applause until one of the, 
singers turned him round to face the audience so that | 
he could see his triumph for himself. f 
This most famous of all makers of music died in 1826 
after a neglected chill. “Applaud, friends,” he said, | 
“the comedy is ended,” and he passed away in. the! 
e midst of a violent thunderstorm. ; 
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ROBERT OWEN (1771-1858) 
PIONEER OF REFORM AND “PLANNING” 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION | œ 


e 


I 
THERE are some men who owe their greatness not 
to anything they achieve, nor, indeed, to any special 
force of character, but to the fact that -they were 
prophets. 
The early ‘nineteen 
prophets and pioneers. 
I will not cease from mental fight, } 
Nor shall my šword sleep in my hand, 
Till we Fave built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant 1 
So sang William Blake in 1804, and it was just at that 
time that a small body of men, possessed of common- 
Sense, energy and a love.of thejr fellows, were giving 
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their minds to sweeping. away some of the evil:con- ° 
ditions under which the poorer people lived. Three 


of these pioneers were men who had neither wealth nor 
education to help them when théy started their fight 
for a better England. They were William Cobbett, the 
farmer’s boy ; Francis Place, the tailor; and Robert 
Owen, the draper’s assistant. 
` < William Cobbett worked hard for the reform of 
Parliament. Francis Place fought for the repeal of the 
Combination Laws which prevented men from com- 
bining in Trade Unions, and he helped to draw up 
the People’s Charter. Robert Owen was a man whose 
ideas had æ great influence on his own time and have 
borne fruit in much of the social reform of recent 
years. He was one of those who really did want to 
“ build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land.” 

Robert Owen was born at Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, in 1771, just about the time when the “Industrial 
Revolution was beginning to change the face of 
England. His father was a saddler and ironmonger 
and local postmaster, and Robert, the sixth of seven 
children, went at a very early age to the village school. 
Here he seems to have been a favourite of the school- 
master, and he evidently soon learnt all that his friend 
was able to teach him, for at thé age of seven he 
became “assistant usher” and helped to teach the other 
pupils the scraps of reading, writing and arithmetic 
which were all that was then thought necessary. 
Robert Owen did this for two years, and probably 
enjoyed playing at being teacher. He read all the 
books that were leat him—Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Frogress; Paradise Lost, and others. : 

` At the.age of ten he asked to be sent to London, 
and after a short stay there with his brother, he became 
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, @ draper’s assistant at Stamford in» Lincolnshire. 


He soon got to know through his customers something 
about human nature as, well as about the different’, 
kinds of dress materials. When he was fifteen he took 
another place as an assistant in a shop on Old 
London Bridge. Here he had to work very chard for 
twenty-five pounds a year and ħis board and lodging., 
He had to breakfast, have his hair powdered and 
curled by the hairdresser, dress and be in the shop by 
8 a.m. Dinner and tea were very’ hastily swallowed, 
and work. went on till 10.0 or 10.30 p.m., and often 
it was much later before the shop Was tidy and put in 
order for the next day. ¢ . 
Owen’s next job was in Manchester where he 
earned forty pounds a year with beard and lodging. 
he cotton trade was then beginning to forge ahead? 
and anybody with intelligence and enthusiasm had a 
chance to make good in Manchester. A young 
mechanic started talking to Owen about the curious 
New machines which were everywhere being se? up, 
and which he felt sure would be easy to make and 
work. Owen was always game for an adventure. 
He threw up his job, borrowed a hundred pounds from 
his brother, and although he was only eighteen he 
Went into the cotton-spinning business with a partner. 
oung as he wa’, he kept the books and successfully 
Managed a staff of forty men, but after a year or two 
e sold his share in the business and started experi- 
menting on his own with the manufacture of fitie 


Cotton yarn. 

So by th “Se twenty, Owen had had a very 
full sae cei ia He had sgreat čonfidence in 
himself, and ‘it was not surprising that whén a rich 
Manufacturer, named Drinkwater, wanted a manager 
or a new mill employing five- hundred workers, Owen 
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applied-for the +post. All the pictures we have of 
Rebert Owen show him to have been plain and un- 
attractive in appearance. But he must have had a 
very winning way with him. Later in life, he often 
talked too much and was rather a bore, but he was 
admired and loved by all who met him! Probably 
he talked a great deal to Mr. Drinkwater and to very 
good purpose, for although he was the youngest 
applicant and asked for a higher salary than any of 
the others, .He got the job, and at the age of twenty 
years he was put in charge of a large new mill. 

Owen knew very little about the machinery in it, and 
his employer knew nothing, Owen himself tells us how 
for six weeks he, held his tongue, inspecting and watch- 
ing all the processes, answering only “‘yes” or “no 
to questions, and giving no orders. At the end of that 
-` time, he felt that he was master of the situation an 
was ready to give directions in every department. 
In a short time he was able to improve the quality 
~ of the yarn turned out, and also to improve working 
conditions for the men and women employed under 
him. 

It was while working at the Manchester mill that) 
Owen thought out some of the ideas which he was 
able to test more carefully later on. He insisted on 4 
truth which many employers’ only came to realize 
much later,.that the “living” machinery was just 45 
important and needed just as careful attention aS 
the “dead” machinery., He believed that to look 
after che workpeople’s well-being was not only right 
but profitable. “ If” he said, “ you get better results 
by attending to the condition of your machinery; 
what may not be expected if you devote equal atten- 
tion. to your vital machines, which are much mor 
wonderfully constructed ? ” 
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Another idea of Owen’s which was to influence all o- 
his work was that people’s characters are not born in 
them, but are made by their surroundings an4, the 
way in which they.are treated. Tp make a man a 
better workman, you must improve the conditions 
under which he works. If he is treated properly, he will 
behave properly. He diel not allow for heredity, 
which some think is a very strong force. At the time 
when he lived, workmen were too often treated 
merely as “hands” and forced to work under cruel 
and unhealthy conditions. There were plenty of 
employers like Mr. Gradgrind in Dickens’s Hard 
Témes, who believed that the factory workers were 
all bad and lazy and that,the only way to improve 
them was to punish and fine them. Owen was exactly 
the opposite kind of employer, and the interesting 
thing about his career is that with all his unusual ideas 
he was very successful and made business pay. His 
ideas about the effect on the workpeople of good 
surroundings and fair wages had a great infuéice on 
such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Charles Dickens, 
John Ruskin and others who tried to make the factory 


system more humane. 


Owen became very anxious to put his views into 


practice in his own factory. He was fortunate in being 
able to do this when he was only twenty-eight, for ‘ie 
married a Miss Dale whose father owned the New 
Lanark Mills on the Clyde. With two partners he 
bought the mills. from his father-in-law and started 


one of the most interesting experiments in the whole ; 
history of industry—which attracted the attention 
of some of the revolutionary thinkers of Czarist 


Russia. ` sae 
Before we look at Owen’s» thirty, years at New 
Lanark, we must imagine what factory life was like 
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in the early years .of the Industrial Revolution, 
Under the system of laissez faire (“go as you please”) © 

“which the Government and most employers believed 
at the time to be the best, the manufacturers were 
given an entirely free hand. They could build their 
factories how and where they liked. They’ could 
employ whom they liked and at whatever wages they 
liked. As most factory work was simple and required 
very little strength or skill, large numbers of women 
and children weré employed. When most of the mills 
were worked by water-power and were built in remote 
districts far from the towns, batches of pauper children 
from the workhouses were sent to the employers, 
who fed and clothed them but paid them little or 
nothing and often worked them for as long as sixteen 
hours a day. In 1802 the first Factory Act was passed 
which limited the hours of these children to twelve 
and forbade night work, but there was nobody to 
see that the law was observed, and it was almost 
a dead letter. 

The condition of most children working in factories 
until the Factory Act of 1833 was appalling. Little 
children worked fourteen or fifteen hours a day for 
as little as a penny a day. ‘They were overworked and 
beaten and unhealthy. Lord Shaftesbury once said 
of the children who in the evening came out of the 
factory gates, “‘ They seemed to me, such were their 
crooked shapes, like a mass of crooked alphabets.” 
At that time at least half the children between six and 
fourteen iad had no education, at all. In some 
country districts there was often little or no provision 
for education, and the factory children had neither 
time nor strength for lessons or for play. 

Robert Owen. took over the management of the 
New Lanark Mills on. January 1st 1800, when we 
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were at war with Napoleon. The veryefirst day of a 

new century must have been an exciting day for Š 
everyone, but no one can, have felt more excited about, ° 
it than this young man, setting out on hijs life’s great 5 
adventure, full of ideas and ambitions. Owen found 
New ‘Lanark in a bad state. The mills stood in a 
clearing amid beautifully wooded surroundings near 
the falls of the Clyde. The colony, far from any large” 
town, consisted of about 1300 workmen and their 
families, and between four and five hundred pauper 
children. Owen says he found the men drunken and 
dishonest, the children overworkéd and completely 
ignorant. He determined to make New Lanark a 
model colony—a place where geod work was turried » 
out under happy» conditions, and -to which factory 
owners everywhere could look and say, “ See how 

it pays to treat your workmen well.” 

Owen made many reforms at New Lanark. He 
held firmly to *his idea that crimes and faults of 
character were due to bad housing, poor food, artd 
overwork, which could be remedied. He opened 
shops where the workpeople could buy good food 
cheaply and so improve their health. He built better 
houses and streets, he saw that the mills were clean 
and well-aired, and he paid higher wages than other 
factory owners. By making it possible for the people «* 
to live happier and healthier lives, and by seeing that 
the children worked shorter hours and had more 

r work done and made a great 


leisure, Owen got bette 
success of the mills. He was able to buy out his 
partners, and even so, he remained a very rich man. 


Owen was a real pioneer of factory’ reform. His 
policy of high wages, shorter hours, clean Well-aired 
buildings, up-to-date machinery, and ‘co-operation 
between employers and workers is the policy of all 
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progressive manufacturers to-day. But in: his day 
Owen stood alone. Le 

In the year of Waterloo (1815), Owen called a 
meeting of Scottish factory dwners to try to secure a 
Factory Act to improve the condition of the children 
in the mills. He worked very hard, but there. was so 
much hostility and bad feeling that the Bill, which 
became an Act in 1819, was very disappointing. It 
applied to cotton mills only, forbade the employment 
of children under nine, and fixed a limit of twelve 
hours a day (excluding meal times) for children of 
sixteen or less. But there was no provision for educa- 
tion, and no steps were taken to see that the law 
was observed. Nevertheless it was a halting step 10 
the right direction, and without Owen’s enthusiasm 
it might have been long delayed. There is no doubt 
that by bringing the whole of his kindly and pitying 
mind to bear on the problems of the factory, Owen 
greatly influenced not only the Children’s Charter of 
-Lord Shaftesbury and other factory reformers, but 
also the model factory villages of our own day. 


II 

But Robert Owen was not only a factory reformer: 
He was also a pioneer of education. After his first 
eight years at New Lanark, hé began to pay special 
attention to,the children. Although he believed that 
by proper treatment bad men could be turned into 
good ones, he realized. how much easier it is to teac! 
a chilè than an adult. A friend said of him that “ 
he had seven thousand children instead of seven he 
would love them all devotedly.” He had not 
enjoyed a good education himself, but he was # 
generous helper in the work of Lancaster and Bell, 
the famous founders of schools for the poor. 
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He determined that, hiseown school should be the , 
best in existence. He persuaded parents not to let 
their children begin work in the mills too young pande 
in 1816 he built a school at New Lanark where young 
children from the age of two could go, and where 
the children who were working in the factory could 
attend evening classes. There were ño punishments 
and no rewards in this school. The children weré not 
“ annoyed by books,” but learnt by means of conver- 
sation, maps, pictures and charts hung in the class- 
room. They wore a white uniform which was changed ` 
three times a week. They *had a great deal of 
music, drill and dancing, and the smallest ones had 
games and toys to play with., The infant school, which 
was also a kind of créche, allowed mothers who were 
working in the factory to shup up their homes without 
fear for their little ones. “ They appeared perfectly 
happy,” wrote one visitor, “ and as we entered, the 
little creatures ran in groups to seize their benefactor 
by the hand, or to pull him by the coat, withthe most 
artless simplicity.” 

When we remember how early in the century this 
was happening, it is a very remarkable tribute to 
Owen. It was the age of dame schools such as the 
one described in Kingsley’s Water Babies, and of the © 
« monitorial”’ schools where most of the teaching 
was done by the older children (monitors) repeating 
the lessons to the younger. The few factory schools 
were very bad. Even in 1850 an inspector wrote of 
one of them :, “ The utter incapacity ‘of the teacher ; 
the small, crowded room ; the scarcity of books and 
the tattered and dirty condition of those they have 8 
the nois and the close and tainted atmospnere— 
these things render a visit to such'mock schools a 


most painful duty.” ae 4 
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The first kindergarten (that is, “children’s garden”?) se 
was not opened by Froebel, the German educational ‘ ‘ 
» reformer, until 1837. «It is a wonderful thing that 
Robert Owen, the saddler’s soh, who hardly ever 
read a book, and who knew very little of the world, 
should have created in 1816 a school which’ was a 
model for later gemerations—the first real infant 
“ school, and one where the children were described by 
a visitor as being “ superior in point of conduct and 
character to all the children and youth I have ever 
seen.” It was not surprising that from all over 
England, and from abroad too, people flocked to see 
Owen’s model factory and school. One very interested 
visitor was Queen. Victoria’s father, the Duke of 
Kent. 3 $ 

Having been so successful at New Lanark, Owen 
believed he had a special recipe for happiness which 
would bring the “millenium” or Golden Age to the 
whole world. He gradually became’ less interested in 
vhe. practical side of his work and more absorbed in 
ideas and theories. It is during the years of his life 
from 1820 onwards that Owen became a pioneer of 
other great movements, the Co-operative movement, 
the movement for dealing’ with Unemployment, and 
the Socialist movement. He gradually handed over 
to others his interests in New Lanark, and began to 
air his views about rearranging society on a new basis. 

Owen was one of the first to start Co-operative 
Stores. He believed that co-operation was a far better 
plan for industry than competition. He held that 
the profit made when goods were sold should go not 
into the pocket of one man or one company but 
towards: the education and recreation’ of the people 
of the town or district. His “ Plan” for curing Un- 
employment aimed at settling the unemployed ‘in 
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selfssufficing communities ef about 5001000, and he 
described in detail the buildings and servicés which 
each of these colonies would need. But he was no's 
accountant, and He had not worked out carefully 
the enormous cost involved. Although his schemes 
were very unpractical at the time, quite a,number of 
his suggestions were carried out in the camps and, 
colonies for the unemployed set up in later years 
in connexion with “ distressed areas.” 

This idea of small, self-sufficing ‘colonies, which he 
grew used to at New Lanark, became the most 
persistent bee in Owen’s bonnet. He is often des- 
cribed «as one of the first Socialists. He Believed that 
people would be better off and happier if they ‘all 
worked for the common good. Owen took a great 
deal of trouble to get his ideas accepted. He reported 
to Parliament, he gave lectures, and spoke at meetings 
so crowded that several ladies fainted. 

At last in 1824 he had the opportunity to found 
his own colony which held its property in confmon 
and worked for the common good—a kind of “Com- 
munism.” He bought land and property m America 
and took over a party of settlers who founded the 
colony called New Harmony. Here about nine hundred 
people lived according to Owen’s ideas, working 
according to their ability, and receiving food, clothing 
and shelter according to their needs. New Harmony 
lasted as a colony for four years. It cost Owen forty 
thousand pounds. It was « failure. The odd collection 
of people who wert there could not live together con- 
tentedly. They quarrelled and argued and refused to 
carry out Owen’s principles. Owen failed to allow for 
the fact that most people prefer living independent lives 
to living in a place where everything is arzanged for 
them. People called Owen’s plan a,“ nursery and a 
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“barracks.” “Mr. Qwen conceives,” wrote one critl, 
“that all human beings are so many plants which 
require to be reset. He accordingly proceeds to dril 
them into squares.” One newspaper advised him t0 
“let the Poor alone. The working bee can always 
find a hive.” = oe 
By this time people had forgotten the great things 
which “ Mad ” Robert Owen had done at New Lanat% 
and they no longer paid much attention to a rath 
long-winded and boring old man. But his influen 
on wage-carners grew stronger as he grew older, a 
some of his ideas bore fruit in the growth of Co-ope! 
tive Societies, and in the social reforms which followé 
the passing of the first Reform of Parliament Act 
1832. He published a journal called the Mi 
Moral World, and until his death in 1858 he nevi 
ceased to spread his own special message—th@ 
human nature was essentially good, and that 
creating the right kind of surroundings man wo¥ f 
“aveach his full powers and give the best that was in hit” 
There are many doubtful points about Owe? | 
ideas. He was a prophet, rather an unpractical a 
tiresome one, but one who saw far beyond the nee! 
of his own day. In everything that he touched, in 5 
great experiment of factory reform at New Lanang 
in education, in co-operation, in the care of t 
unemployed, in the ideas behind socialism, he sow? 
the seeds of future progress. - Fe} 
In Soviet Russia to-day; and in parts of Chim 
we can see more advanced “£ Owenism ” at work } 
the communal factories and collective farms. Thy 
1s also something of Owen’s influence in the st? 
which is laid by present-day social reformers i 
‘planning,? working out schemes which can gradua g 
be realized over a period of years, instead 0 
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laissez faire, or “ go-as-you-please ” way of doing or 


* not doing things, so fashionable in the nineteenth 
century. And there are some who would claim him ‘, 


as “ the first intelligent capitalist.” b 

Robert Owen is perhaps an unromantic figure. 
He was sometimes wrong-headed, obstinate, unpracti- 
cal, and, as one of his biographers says, “ so dazzled 
by the splendour of his aims ? that he was not always f 
able to work out sensibly the means of achieving them. 
But he raised the hopes and ideals, of his disciples 
above those of their fellows, and he fathered some of 


the most adventurous experimerits in the social 
history of mankind. 4 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON (1781-1848) 
PIONEER OF RAILWAYS 

a ; I 

THERE are many great engineers whose names we 
should not recognize. Men who build bridges, design 
great ships and aeroplanes, who make railways and 
wireless stations, are often forgotten. They are content 
to live in their works. A few names stand out— 
Brunel, Daimler, Marconi, Ford, De Havilland and 
others. But pride of place among engineers is often 
given to George Stephenson, a man of humble birth, 
whose vision and perseverance changed the face of 
continents: : 

George Stephenson was born at a little place called 
Wylam-on-Tyne near Newcastle. His father was a 
fireman' at a colliery and earned twelve shillings a 
week. On this wage he had to support a wife and six 
children. They lived in one room of a cottage. It 
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is little wonder that the boys were expected to go out 
to work as soon as they were able to earn a sntall sum. 
George, the second boy, earned his first wages when’, 
he was a very littlé chap, He worked as a cowherd 
for a neighbour and was paid twopence a day. 
Adittfe later he became a farm boy at fourpence a day 
e 

and would trudge off at dawn to hoe turnips or help 
the ploughman. 5 3 

But as so often happens in mining districts George 
wanted to work in the pit, and sooñ he was employed 
as a “ picker,” picking the stones and rubbish from the 
coal. At fourteen he was very proud, for he was made 
assistant fireman to his father at one shilling a day ; 
and when his wages were increased to twelve shillirigs 
a week, “ now,” said he, “ now I am made for life.” 
The family was now better off, for four sons weres 
working, but the joint wages were little enough, and 
in spite of several moves they still lived in one room. 

George Stephenson was a great lover of nature and 
especially of birds, for he was gentle and patient-with 
them. But he had another great love. Like many 
other boys .George had always been fascinated by 
engines, especially the one which worked in the 
colliery, and when he started helping his father he 
began to learn about its mechanism. — Engines at 
that time were nôt “locomotive,” they did not travel 
from one place to another. They were “stationary” 
engines and were used to bring coal up the shaft. 
When George was-seventecn a very exciting thing 
happened. He was made the “ engine man®™ at a new 
pit, and he had his father as his fireman. : 

George Stephenson was Nowe able to watch his 
engine the whole day long and to notice Its ‘bad arid 
good points. He took great. care of it and was always 
thinking out ways of improving it. But he was bothered 
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by one thing. Many.pegple had described engines, ° 
and written about them in books, but he had never 
‘been to school and could not read or write. So he 
began to attend a “night school ”'on three evenings a 
week after his hard day’s work was over. For four- 
pence a week he learned to read and write and to do 
arithmetic. The master would set sums on a slate 
which George would work out the next day when he 
had any spare time at the colliery. One of his friends 
“ could not make out how George got on so fast ; he 
took to figures so wonderful.” 

Still young Stephenson’s chief interest was in 
engines, and; he was very pleased when at the early 
age of twenty he was made brakesman in charge of 
the engine which drew up coal from the pit, at a 
wage of nearly a pound a week. Whilst, working as 
brakesman, Stephenson married, and for three years 
was very happy in his cottage room. But two tragic 
blows fell which made him forget all- his success. His 
yours wife died, and his old father was blinded by 
a terrible accident in the colliery. 

The early years of the nineteenth century, during 
the war against Napoleon, were very hard years for 
the poor. Wages were low, taxes were high, and food 
was scarce and dear. It was not easy for Stephenson 
to support his old parents out of his’ earnings, but he 
did, and he also had to pay a considerable sum to a 
Substitute who would serve in the militia instead of 
him. He earned a little extra money by mending 
clocks and’atches in the evening, and by making 
shoes and clothes for the miners.” He had one great 
Joy in life in his little son Robert. They worked and 
experimented together and were interested in the 
same kind of things, and in the end Robert became 
almost as famous an engineer as his father. Fortunately, 
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too,.George Stephenson married again and was very 
happy in his family life. ° 

Taking clocks and watches-to pieces was only one’, 
sign of Stephenson’s desire to see how things worked 
and why they went wrong. Once in his early years 
at Killingworth pit, a pumping engine refused to work 
for a whole year. One of George’s mates asked whether 
he thought he could “ doctor her.” George thought ' 
he could and he was given the chance. In less than 
two days he had taken the engine’tq pieces, altered 
and repaired it, and started it working perfectly. 
For this he was given a good job as ‘engine man in the 
Killingworth colliery. 8 

In his early days Stephenson was well known amoñg 
the miners, not foy his skill with engines but for his 
invention of the “ Geordy ” safety-lamp, as they called 
it. This lamp, which protected the miners against 
the dangers of fire-damp, was invented before Sir 
Humphry Davy invented his famous lamp. Although 
Davy received a large reward for his inventionan@ 
Stephenson a very small one, a public subscription 
was arranged and Stephenson was presented with a 
thousand pounds, which he used later to help in 


building his factory. He Also received a silver, watch 


bought with the pennies of the miners whose lives 


were the safer for’his invention. — s 
Stephenson now began to think about making 


locomotive engines. There were many railroads 
leading from the collieries to the rivers or canals; but 
the coal wagons were drawn along the railroads by 
horses. The whole system of transport was so slow 
that the position was serious. Coal lay*in hundreds 
of tons at the pithead waiting to be moved.° People 
in towns had often to wait a long time fot coal or do 
without it. ere A by 
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At last, in. 1800, 2 Cornishman, named Richard 


Trevithick, managed to build a kind of steam-engine, ` 


which he ran on the :ordinary roads. One of his 
engines was bought by a Newcastle pit-owner, but 
when it was tried on the rails it burst, and its successor 
worked so badly and went so slowly that the workmen 
called it a perfect plague. But although Trevithick’s 
“engines seemed to be more of a hindrance than help, 
people flocked to look at them, ugly monsters, 
snorting along the rails, breathing out smoke and 
fire. One of the most interested spectators was 
George Stephenson. Luckily, Lord Ravensworth, who 
owned Killingworth colliery, had great faith in 
Stephenson and lent him money. With the help of 
some of the colliery workmen, Stephenson built an 
engine which he called “ My Lord.” Iť.drew a good 
weight uphill at four miles an hour, and it proved 
very strong and lasted for many years, but it was costly 


to build and very slow, so that it did not pay to use it 
excent as a curiosity. 


II 

The name of Stephenson had now begun to be 
connected witk railways and engines, and fortunately 
there were one or two men in England who had 
imagination and energy and could “ look a hundred 
years ahead.” One of these men was a Quaker, 
Edward Pease. He was the moving spirit of a com- 
pany which wanted to build a railway between 
Stockton ard Darlington, so that the coal which was 
mined round Darlington could be got more quickly 
to the coast One “evening a shy, rather awkward 
workman, “only the engine-wright” at Killingworth, 
called to seé Mr: Pease. He urged that this railroad 
should be a»good one, and that locomotives should be 
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used instead of horse-drawr trucks. The visitor was, 
of course, George Stephenson, and he asked Mr. Pease, 


before he turned down the idea of moving engines, to *. 


go over to Killingworth and see the “Puffing Billy” 
he had made. Mr. Pease went, and not only did the 
sight of “ Puffing Billy ” fill him with enthusiasm, but 
he made Stephenson the engineer of the new railway 
at three hundred pounds a year. f á 
From that moment in 1823 George Stephenson 
was a made man. This self-educatéd, workman, with 
his thoroughness and sound common-sense, made a 
tremendous success of a very difficult job. Dressed 
in a blue tail-coat, top boots and breechet, he super- 
vised his assistants in surveying the route of the rail- 
way. Mr. Pease helped him to setup a factory in 
Newcastle for building engines, and this made him * 
employer and factory-owner as well as a designer 
and craftsman. When the line was opened in 1825, 
George Stephenson himself drove the first train. It 
consisted of twelve wagons of coal, a special coac foi 
the directors of the line, and twenty-one wagons 
packed full of passengers. For part of the twelve-mile 
Journey, the train actuall went at twelve miles an 
hour, an unheard-of rate. The Stockton-Darlington 
line was a great success, and Stephenson built many 
engines for it in his Newcastle factory. One of Pe 
engines raced a stage-coach and beat it, and as t f 
ni of victory this engine still rests in state a! 
arlington station. > > < d s 
It ee not be thought, however, that it ya TET 
sailing for Stephenson and for the people w 3 e Wee 
in railways. Like all new inventions, the Se 5 
had to face mùch ridicule and opposition, but eorg' 


in the 
Stephenson never lacked courage and patene mt 


an , z 


face of opposition. 4 
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One of the busiest parts of England from. the A 
beginning of the nineteenth century was Lancashire, 
*due to the growth of the cotton trade. It was very 
important to have a railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester, so that the raw cotton arriving at Liver- 
pool by sea could easily be taken to the factories at 
Manchester and other towns. It was said that it 
‘often took longer to convey the cotton this short 
distance than to ship it across the Atlantic. At last 
it was agreed to survey this part of the country for a 
railway. : 

But the people ‘of the countryside were so terrified 
at the idea:of trains and railways that they gave the 
poor surveyors a dreadful time. They pelted them 
with stones, barred their way, and destroyed their 
‘instruments. Some of the big landowners, who ought 
to have known better, were not always any more 
sensible. They tried all they could to prevent the 
railway passing over their lands, They were told the 
smele would kill their pheasants, and that they would 
be ruined because their oats and hay would no longer 
be needed for horses, Many of the newspapers were 
full of fears and made great fun of the stupid people 
who thought ‘that any engine could travel safely at 
more than ten miles an hour ! 

In the end permission was given’ by Parliament to 
build the Liverpool-Manchester railway, and George 
Stephenson was made chief engineer at a salary of a 
thousand pounds a year. It was a very difficult line 
to build, because not only did it pass through rocks 
and valleys and over roads and streams, but across a 
treacherous bog called Chat Moss which stretched for 
four mites. : 

_ In spite of Stephenson’s success with the Stockton 
line, it was-a long time before the directors decided to 
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use docomotives instead of horse-drawn wagons on the 


* Liverpool-Manchester railway. There was so much 


feeling against locomotives that Stephenson’s argu-*, 
ments were very nearly in,vain. In the end, however, 
the directors decided to offer a prize of five hundred 
pounds for the best engine that would fulfil all their 
conditions. It must be able to draw a weight of 


twenty tons at ten miles an hour, it must not cost” 
more than five hundred and fifty pounds, and it must 
be ready by October 1st 1829. * , 

George Stephenson and his son madg a great many 
experiments before they produced their famous engine, 
the “ Rocket.” When the day of the competition 
arrived, only four engines were «xeady. At ome 
near Liverpool, crowds of people gathered 5 ra c 
sight, engineers, manufacturers, fashionable ladies, 
and other sightseers. None of the other three engines 
was very satisfactory, and the “ Rocket ” was an Ea 
winner. It made many journeys over the two-mile 
course without a break-down and at speeds vp tê 
thirty-five miles an hour. Although it looks to us now, 
as it stands in the London Science Museum, s yy 
clumsy and odd-looking machine with its fa Hee 
funnel and its wheels, smail in front and aer I prind 
the “ Rocket ” was a masterpiece of careful inve: fion 
and sound workfhanship. It lasted for Ae = 
and is a tribute to the genius of its ATER DaN 
Year’s Day, 1830, fe a pte rew : 

i na . 4 
Paa aec A Liverpool-Manchester Raay ee 
Opened, eight of Sfephenson’s engine gere tae g 
on the line. Unfortunately the pr E Dae ee 
Stephenson and hi oe eee mee Peon was run 
accident in which the statesman, eG 1 a aioe 
over by the “Rocket” and -killgd. froy > 
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Stephenson had foreseen; the railwa 
success,“and soon twelve hundred 
“were being carried. « AF 
The Liverpool-Manchester liné was the beginning 
of the net-work of railways that now began to spread 
all over Britain, and in due course all over the world. 
Stephenson was Surveyor and engineer for many of 
` these, and for the remainder of his life he was a very 
prosperous and successful man. He himself, the 
simple, untutored workman, became the wizard whose 
magic wand changed the whole face of England, 
and in due coursé of Europe and the world. Some 
years after the building of the “ Rocket », Stephenson ~ 
went to Belgium to consult with King Leopold about 
the construction of railway lines. He was the guest at 


‘a public dinner, where he was greeted as the greatest 
engineer of the day. 


But Stephenson 
engineer of geni 


d to his mates at Stockton, ‘I 

think you will live to see 
Ways will supersede all other methods 
of conveyance in the Country, when railroads will 


he King and all his 


words in 189 5: 
If Stephenson 
be able to see m 


of railways and 
made a very 


were living to-day, 
ore clearly than mo 
roads in this count 
good Minister of Tra 


he would probably 

st people the future 
ty. He might have 
Nsport. 
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__» Stephenson made very few mistakes. His ideas were 
as sound as his workmanship. Unlike many inventors 
he won success and recognition. But one feels that *, 
had Stephenson failed, hę would have been just as 
great a man. He would never have lost faith, never 
have “lacked that steady courage which always 
served him so well. Althoughehe died a‘ rich and 
prosperous man at sixty-seven, he remained the simple, ° 
shrewd Northumbrian worker. He refused a knight- 
hood, and when asked what letters shquld be put after 
his name he replied, “ I have to state that I have no 
flourishes to my name, either befor€ or after ; and I 
think it will be as well if you merely say ‘ George 


Stephenson.’ ” 2 
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MICHAEL FARADAY (1791-31867) 
FIONEER OF ELECTRICAL ‘SCIENCE 
One day Napoleon drove t 


disastrous retreat from Mosc 
one corner of his Carriage, 


hrough Paris after his 
Ow. “ He was sitting in 

Covered and almost hidden 
from Sight by an enormous robe of ermine, and his 
face overshadowed bya tremendous plume of feathers 
that descended from a ve 


Ivet hat, The distance was 
too great to distinguish the 


. — 
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, great men he had humble parents. His«father was a 
* ` blacksmith who died when Michael was nineteen. 
The family lived in a very poor street near Manchester ?, 
Square, London, and Michael and his brother Robert 
went. to a little “ dame school.” England was at war 
with Napoleon, and it was a hard time for the poor, 
who often had not enough bread to eat. There must 
have been something in the Faradays which made ° 
them interested in science, and keen to fry new ideas, 
for directly the new gas lighting Began to be used 
Robert Faraday became a gas fitter. To help his 
parents Michael Faraday went to Work as an errand 
boy at a bookseller’s shop, where he had to deliver 
newspapers to the customers in the morning and somt- 
times collect them, again for other, people to read. 
Newspapers were then so expensive that two or.three » 
people would often share the same paper. 
Michael was such a good errand boy that his master 
decided to apprentice him to the bookbinding trade. 
At fourteen Michael was the “industrious appren 
tice.” It was well for him and for us too that the trade 
he learnt was bookbinding, for while he bound the 
books he often found time to read them, and it was 
in this way that he discovéred how much he enjoyed 
books about science, especially those which dealt 
with chemistry and electricity. Michael F araday him- 
self said of these years, “ Whilst an apprentice, I 
loved to read the scientific books which were under 
. I made sych simple experiments 1m 
ld be defrayed in their expense by a 
few pence per week, and also constructed an electrical 
machine, first with a glass phial, and afterwards with 
a real cylinder, as well as other electrical apparatus 
of a corresponding kind.” „His employer tells a 
his apprentice used to 80 for early morying walks, 
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“visiting always some works of art or searching for _ 


some mineral or vegetable curiosity.” 

When Faraday was twenty-one he began to work 
as a journeyman bookbinder, but he did not like his 
new master, and by this time he had a great longing 
to leave this trade and map out some path for himself 
in science: Not longebefore, he was fortunate enough 

“to attend four lectures on chemistry by Sir Humphry 
Davy, a brilliant lecturer at the newly founded Royal 
Institution in London. Faraday now had the excellent 
idea of sending to Davy the careful notes he had taken 
of these lectures, “together with a letter saying how 


much he h»ped for an Opportunity to do some sort 
of scientific work, 


his way. Davy had not forgotten his eager visitor 
and arranged for hi 


araday. “ 
A and revol work and his ideas were 
uneventful, - T utionary, his own life was 
‘Th eS 
to spread ra nstitution had been founded in 1797 
tions and S newledge of “useful mechanical inven- 
Provements.” and by lectures and experi- 
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ments to apply science to the “f common purposes of 
` life.” Sir Humphry Davy was the first lecturer in 
chemistry, and afterwards Prefessor and Director of °, 
: the Laboratory. Fataday,.from being the industrious 
: bookbinder quickly became the perfect laboratory 
assistant. He had to keep the laboratory and appa- 
ratus clean and to prepare the apparatus required by 
the lecturers for their experiments. He found, of ° 
course, many opportunities of watching and listening 
4 to good lectures and experiments. , But the most 
i valuable experience came in his early gays when he 
went on a tour of Europe as secrefary and assistant 
to Davy. They met many scientists whose #vork is now 
world-famous ; for example, Monsieur Ampére in 
Paris and Count Volta of Milan, important names in 
the history of electricity. 

This tour took place during the Napoleonic Wars, 
but the travellers had evidently no difficulty in 
moving about even in an enemy country. They were 
looked upon not as enemies or as allies, but as feLow-° 
scientists. Faraday heard of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, and he noted in his diary, “ Being no politician, 
I did not trouble myself much about it, though I 
suppose it will have a strong influence on the affairs 
of Europe.” ie, 

The next fifty years of Faraday’s life, from 1815 to 
1867, were the life of a scientist, a life of patient, 
persevering research, which has only reached its full 
fruits in our own time In 1821 he married a girl 
named Sarah Barnard, and for forty-six “years they 
lived happily together in their four rooms at the 
Royal Institution. T his remained their home even 
when Faraday became very famous, and when people 


flocked to his lectures. _ 
Faraday had many sct 


o 


- © 
entific interests. “He was, of 
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course, greatly interested in chemistry, and among 
other things, he had helped Davy to find out more 
» about the new element, iodine. But his chief interest 
was in magnetism and electricity, subjects which were 
only beginning to be explored. Faraday was one of 
the first scientists to experiment with the connexion 
between electricity and magnetism, and to find out, 
as any schoolboy or girl can now easily discover, 
‘what curious things happen to magnets when they 
are brought near an electric current. 
The Austrian, Oersted, had discovered that a magnet, 


such as a compass needle, can be twisted in a new 
direction by an electric wire. Far 


law describes how he exclaimed, “ Do you 
see, do you see?” as the wire began to revolve in 
this experiment, “J shall never forget,” he wrote, “ the 


‘enthusiasm expressed in his face and the sparkling in 
his eyes.” 


Electro-magnetism was only one of the many 
problems Faraday worked at during the next ten 
years. He also did a Sreat deal of research into the 
liquefaction of gases, and Proved that many gases and 


been. He st ecial 
lectures for child Say 
cc 2 


$ h were very successful. 
1S Voice, was Pleasant,” 
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“ his laugh was hearty, his Mmanńers wheñ with young 
people, or when excited by success in the laboratory, 
were gay to boyishness..’ He always showed hig te 
hearers the simplest experiment instead of just telling 
them about it, and this made his lectures very much 
mõre interesting and easier to remember., 

In 1821 Faraday went back to his first love— 
electro-magnetism, and made the discovery for which ; 
he is chiefly famous, the dynamo. By a long series 
of very careful and patient experiments he proved 
that not only did electricity produce magnetism, but 
that magnetism could be made to produce electricity. 
This he proved by means of his “‘inductfon coil,” in 
which he managed to produce æ continuous electric 
current, by moving it across the Ines of force sur- 


rounding a magnet. 

Up to this time electric currents had been produced 
in very small quantities. The Italian, Count Volta, 
had made them by primitive « wet” cells or batteries, 
consisting of piles of different metal coins with?salt" 


and damp rags between them. Now it was possible to 
make the first dynamo, a simple, economical machine 
which could produce an unjimited supply of electricity. 
It is easy to see what a tremendous ‘discovery the 
dynamo was. Every use to which we nowadays put 
electricity depends upon it, for it gives us lighting, 
power for heating and cooking, the spark which starts 
our motor-cars and aeroplanes and wireless sets, the 
motive power for electric. trams and trains. On 
Faraday’s discoverigs depend all the experiments of 
Edison, Marconi and the others who have brought 
us telephones ,and wireless. He Was a pioneer. Hen 
would marvel at t ld we live in now, 


he electrical wor l 
but it is certainly a world whose greatest marvels owe 


their origin to him. ¢ 0 
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Faraday made many smore experiments in mag- 
netismand its effect on metals and even on light 
itself. There is hardly a term in electricity or 
magnetism which does not remind us of his work— 
condenser, transformer, induction coil, direct or 
alternating current, and many others. He was child- 
like enough to be really excited over his experiments, 
and would often dance round the apparatus in a 
state of wild enthusiasm. i 

In later life Faraday became fecble and lost his 
memory. He spent his last years with his wife in 
a house at Hampton Court lent him by Queen 
Victoria. He had always led a good life, and as his 
scientific work progressed, so did his religious feeling. 
He spoke of every little particle of matter being a 

‘centre of force “ reaching to an infinite distance, 
binding worlds and Suns together,” and went on to 


say that “ our philosophy whilst it shows us these 
things should lead us 


to think of Him who hath 
‘wrought them.” 


In Faraday we hay 
bination, the man. of 
Possessed the wonder. 
ofa child. . 


¢ a rare and attractive com- 
Senius and originality who yet 
mg Curiosity and simple faith 
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JOSEPH GARIBALDI (1807-1882) 
‘BOLD BUCCANEER ” AND ITALIAN PATRIOT 
I 


Nor much more than seventy years ago, London 
gave a great welcome to an Italian. Everybody 


turned out into the streets, and the carriage which 

bore this old peasant, dréssed in a red shirt and a 

grey blanket, literally dropped to pieces from the 

weight of the thdusands of welcoming and waving < 

arms which had rested on it during the journey. 

This visitor was Joseph Garibaldi, a “ soldier of 

fortune.” But it was-not because he was a soldier that 

the crowds cheered and the bus drivers waved thei#S, 

whips at him. It wa’ because he had fought for Italy’s 

freedom, and had endured every kind of danger and , . 

hardship for a noble cause. j i dy 
Joseph Garibaldi was the son of the captain ofa ts 

little trading ship. He was born in 1897 at Nice, “ i 
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which then belonged to Jtaly. He loved the sea sQ 
much that when he was a schoolboy of fifteen, he 
got hold of a small boat and started to sail to Genoa to 
seek his fortune. His father fetched the truant back 
and let him have his way and learn to be a sailor. 
So for ten years, from cabin boy to captain, young 
Garibaldi lived a lifevof adventure and hardship on 
the sea, and only at the end of that time did he begin 


to be interested in what was happening in his native 
land of Italy. 


Every histo: 
about Italy’s 
teenth centw: 
unity and 
the Middle Ages; but Italy—and Germany—did 
mot become united 
towards the end of 


very late developme 
for the world 


avour, the 


the soldier. “ I have been accustomed from childhood 
to respect that country,” said Cavour in 1859 of 


_ as the one from which I have drawn most 
Cal ideas that ha: 


s of the Aust 
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smaller states were under Austrian inftuence. The 
States of the Church were ruled by the Pope. * Naples 
and Sicily had a corrupt Bourbon King, half French, °- 
half Spanish. A E 

Garibaldi had a meeting with Mazzini, who was 
in exile in France. Mazzini was the life and soul of a 
movement called “ Young Italy% which planned to , 
throw off the Austrian tyranny and form one united 
nation. Garibaldi was greatly excited at the idea of 
working for his country’s freedom, but although he 
started at once to join in Mazzini’s plots, nothing came 
of it. Garibaldi, hounded out of his own country, 
sailed for South America where he spent*the second 
ten years of his adventurous mankood. 

Garibaldi landed in South America in 1836 and 
there he lived the life of a “ bold’ buccaneer.” Hen 
started trading in a small boat, but when the little 
state of Rio Grande rebelled against the big empire 
of Brazil, he joined the rebels. Gradually he became | 
commander of a band of adventurers, pirates ors the 
sea and raiders on the land. They underwent every 
kind of hardship and learnt many lessons of endurance 
and loyalty, and also the best way mm which to carry 
on this guerrilla war. In South America Garibaldi 
married a brave Brazilian girl, Anita, who fought 
side by side with’ him and rode as fearlessly as his 
most experienced horsemen. Twelve days after their 
son was born, they had to escape with him on horse- 
back over the desert,-and three months later Garibaldi 
was riding with the baby slung from his neck by a 
handkerchief as he tried to warm him with his breath. 
Garibaldi became very well known, “not only in 
South Awmierical but ani bis OWoicounuyi This was 
largely due to his part in forming and commanding 


the Italian Legion, a band of exiles who were ready to 
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fight for any patriotic cause in preparation for the 
day when they should be called upon to fight for Italy. 

We are accustomed: nowadays to hearing about 
Blackshirts and Brownshirts and shirts of other colours 
to distinguish different parties. The first to wear a 
shirt as a badge were the Garibaldians. A stock of 
red woollen shirts used by South American butchers 
in slaughter-houses was offered for sale cheaply, and 
they were used to clothe the Legion.. This gave 
Garibaldi’s followers the name of Redshirts. 

In 1848, with his family and eighty-five men, 
Garibaldi returned to Italy, feeling that his life was 
only just boginning. 
high with lofty enthus 
to disappointment, 
‘was involved in a 
Lombardy from th 
offered his help, w 


iasm.” At first he was doomed 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
n unsuccessful attempt to free 


as no more fortunate. But somehow 
or other, in a very short and useless campaign, 
“Garibaldi had managed to attract many people by 
his courage and enthusiasm. A general who visited 
him after the revolt, “When there is another 
war, he is a man to employ. Garibaldi is no common 
man.” ` 

Although Garibaldi’s long life was full of thrilling 
exploits, each of which makes a stirring story, he is 
remembered chief] i 
adventures, the Roman Republic and the Sicilian 
Expedition, One ure and the other a 
Paccess, but they both show at its best Garibaldi’s 
flaming Courage and pa i 


wrote, 


triotism. ‘ 


II S 
Mazzini had keen an i i i j 

l Sry with Garibaldi for helping 
King Charles Albert instead of working, as he himself 
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was, for an Italian Republic. In 1849 the chance of 
the Republicans came. Infuriated by thé Pope’s 
ministers, the mob of Rome had succeeded in driving’: 
out Pius IX, and left tke way open for Mazzini’s 
Republican followers, who flocked to Rome to set up 
there the Republic of their dreams. he Pope 
appealed for help to France antl French troops were , 
at once sent to Rome. All quarrels were put aside, 
and Garibaldi brought his 1200 Legionaries to help 
with the defence of the Roman Republic. The three 
months’ seige was foolhardy but very heroic, and 
probably the heroism of Garibaldi and his men in the 
cause of Italy’s freedom did more than tven victory 
could have done to rouse the spirit of other 


Italians. . ° 
‘time of furious bombardment by the® 


It was a* ) ; 
French encamped on the very outskirts of the city, of 
se struggles. There 


sudden sorties and attacks, of clo i 
was terrible loss of life and appalling hardship, and 
yet Garibaldi could write to his wife, “We are fighting 
on the Janiculum (the highest of the hills of Rome) 
and this people is worthy of its past greatness. Here 
they live, die, suffer ..., tO the cry, ‘ Viva la Re- 
pubblica !? One hour of our life in Rome is worth a 
century of common existence.” That last sentence 
shows us more clearly than volumes could the real 
greatness of Garibaldi, disregard of danger, hunger 
for adventure, passionate love of his country. Anita 
hever got this letter; for, realizing how great a danger 


her husband was -in, she had already sét out from 
Nice to Rome to share those dangers with him. 

In June Garibaldi and his exhausted men could 
hold out no longer. Rather than surrender to the 
French, he determined to carry of the war in- the 
countryside. On the day before the French. were due 
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to enter the ‘city, Garibaldi summoned his followers 
to the great square of St. Peter’s. Seated on his great 
white horse, he called for volunteers in some of the 
bravest words ever uttered by a leader of men. “ Let 
those who wish to continue the war against the 
stranger,” said he, “come with me. I offer neither 
pay, nor quarters, ror provisions: I offer hunger, 
‘thirst, forced marches, battles and death. Let him 
who loves his country in his heart, and not with his 
lips only, follow me.” We can remember a greater man 
saying something like that (in. 1940) when this country 
faced dire peril. ~ i 
As dusk fell, Garibaldi and four thousand followers 
left Rome. Among ‘his following was Anita, who at 
the first stop on tke way cut off her -hair, put on man’s 
‘clothing and rode on horseback with the men. 
Heroic as is the story of the Roman Republic, the 
story of Garibaldi’s retreat is even more so. Across 


the Apennines towards Venice they marched, with 
French, Neapolitans, Spaniards, Austrians, all waiting 
to trap them. G 


) aribaldi eluded his pursuers by long 
night marches and clever scouting. Gradually his 
following dwindled, and few fresh recruits joined him. 
He released his followers, but would not treat with 
the Austrians and d 


id determined to try and win his way 
through to Venice. When after the terrible journey 


across mountains and marshes, always with the 
Austrians in pursuit, Garibaldi and his few friends 
reached the forests of Ravenna, his heroic wife Anita 
died from ‘the hardships she had, endured. 

The chances of Garibaldi himself escaping seemed 
almost hopeless, He depended entirely on the loyalty 
ot the Peasants in whose cottages he had to hide. Not 
one betrayed him. On one Occasion he had fallen 
asleep in.the parlour of an inn. When he woke he 
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ae a that two Austrian Soldiers were’sitting at his 
Cues cues their plans to capture the “ infamous 
ee 1. Quickly he let his head fall again on his’ 
a 5 Bea to be a drunken peasant. At last 
pai a re to make a dash for the sea and to embark 
ae. T s he stood in the stern of the boat looking 
ane s Elba, from which another exile had gazed 
x y years before, he cried out in ringing tones to ‘ 
p gaiil band, “ Viva Italia.” 
was a long and weary time before that c 
Sabas had a change of fulfilment» He S 
Tt ee to America, but the unity and freedom of 
aly were always in his mind, and in 1855he returned 


a made for himself a small estate on the island of 
aprera. Events in Italy were meving fast, for the 


cae had been taken by Cavour, the able statesman of 
ras mont. In spite of his old Republican enthusiasms 
vite he had been with Mazzini in Rome, Garibaldi 
Hy rae that Ttaly’s best chance was to unite Italy 
H er the leadership of Sardinia, her strongest state. 
le had a meeting with Cavour and promised to 
give all his support to King Victor Emmanuel. 
hi It was not until 1860 that Garibaldi saw and seized 
s great chance of success. Before that, he had been 
a picturesque figure, 4 hero to many of the Italian 
peasants, but never a victorious general. The cause 
of Italian unity was 


i looking very much brighter. 
With the help of Napo 


E Jeon IJI, the forces of Victor 
mmanuel had defeated 


she Austrians, and in spite 
of the fact that Napoleon made a hasty peace, the 
north-west of Italy was now united under Sardinia, 
d the Sicilian kingdoms still 


leaving Venetia, Rome an 


Outside. 
The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies (Sicily and south- 
inably suled from Naples by a 


ern Italy) was abom 
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Bourbon king, and. the’ people of Sicily invited 
Garibaldi to lead a revolt. It was. a task after his own 
heart. He collected 2 band of about a thousand 
followers, distributed red woollen shirts to them, and 
sailed from Genoa in two ships, and a British fleet 
ensured that the crossing was unhindered.. In less than 
three months he andshis Thousand “Redshirts” were 
“Masters of Sicily, although they were opposed by 
20,000 Neapolitan 
lous exploit was inainly due to Garibaldi’s presence 
in the midst of ev 
“Avanti! Avanti ! 


ps, and the kingdom 
vanced. His march 
al one and the people called him 


ng of Italy !” The 


was now achieved, and Garibaldi 


| nd home, 


: ntic passion, and he laid a 
curse upon any Italian who should ever fight against 
Britain, “The ancertai 


to how the British N. avy 
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was an important contribusion to the success of the 
Italian cause.” 3 4 
In 1870 at the age of sixty-three Garibaldi went off « 
to fight for France against Bismarck’s Prussian invaders. 
“ Wherever an oppressed people struggles against its 
oppressors,” he said, “ wherever an enslaved people 
combats for its liberty, my place is in their midst.” 
The movement for Italian unity and freedom was ` 
known as the “ Risorgimento ” or “ Resurrection.” 
“ Our country is now no more the Italy of the Romans 
nor the Italy of the Middle Ages, no longer the field 
for every foreign ambitién ; it becomes the Italy of 
the Italians.” These words were spoken jn 1859 b 
Victor Emmanuel, the first King, of Italy. f 
But after the First World War another revolution 
began (1922) in Italy led by the dictator Mussolini. - 
This blacksmith’s son and his Blackshirts inherited 
something from the sailor and his Redshirts—love of 
Italy’s past, hope-for her future, adventure. Mussolini 
became the leader of the Fascist or Corporate State—<> 
and the ally of the Nazi dictator Hitler—and the 
Italian people have now to learn again the less 
Garibaldi taught them that “ Liberty does not fai 
those who are determined to have it.” « RE 
By his own single-mindedness, courage ant a 
Garibaldi exercisetl a great fascination over r a 
liberty-loving people all over the pone: ni 
no idea of enlisting,” said a young artist of en a x $ 
recruiting, “ but T coyld not resist him. T t my 
studio, I went after him ; thousands dia aes 
He had only to show ‘himself. We all po Ler E 
e helt ie IE yeas cee Gia ie 


i i ibaldi in Naples. „° : 
Was still fightińg arte NaP Teatian patriot 


In 1882, the bol 
died on his island, watching dawn break oxen the sea. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 
SAVIOUR OF THE U.S.A, 


Party urged moderation 
im. It was a great responsi- 
man could have taken it and 
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earned with it the love and respeet of his countrymen. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809, the year which 
also saw the birth of Darwin, Tennyson and Gladstone. °, 
He was descended from a,,Quaker family of English 
origin who once resided in Pennsylvania. The phrase 
“ From log cabin to White House” has for a long 
time represented not only the remance of *Lincoln’s 
career, but also the chance of any little backwoods- a 
boy to become President of the United States. 

Lincoln grew up a real backwWogdsman, living 
with his parents a rough, wandering exjstence in the 
vast Wild West of America, as they tried their luck 
at one settlement after another. In all hisslife he had 
less than twelve months’ schooling. He taught hini- 
self almost everything he knew, learning from the 
very few but good books his family possessed. These » 
included the Bible, 4sop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He read and re-read them until 
their language became part of him, and this is why 
Lincoln’s speeches in later years were, phrased in° 
simple and dignified language which lifts them at 
once out of the common-place and gives them their 
unique place in American literature. 

Lincoln was an odd and very original boy, tall 
and lanky and rather striking to look at, but far from 
handsome. He cémbined great strength with great. 
gentleness. Cruelty he always hated, He could not 
bear to kill any living creature, and he loathed the 
way in which slaves were often made to suffer. ' 

Very early he broke from his family and ‘started to 
make his own career in the State of Illinois. He began 
as a storekeeper, and after many edd joks he became 
a lawyer’s clerk until at last he settled down in Spring- 
field as a lawyer himself. He soon became a politician 
as well, for he was elected a member of the Illinois 
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State Legislature (Parliament). It was a rough but 
exciting training ground for a future statesman. 
< There is nothing distinguished about Lincoln’s early 
career, unless it be that at a time when corruption 
and intrigue were beginning to soil American politics, 
he kept areputation for honesty, loyalty and outspoken- 
ness. Through theseeyears of obscurity, he kept faith 
` in his own future destiny. 

Although for a short time he was a member of 
Congress at Washington, it was not until eighteen 
years after he,had settled in Springfield, when he was 
forty-six years old, that “ the life-story of Abraham 
Lincoln became one with the life-story of the American 
people.” That story was crammed into the short 
space of ten years, as full of romance and glory and 

` tragedy as have fallen to the lot of any raan. 

The event which brought Lincoln to the forefront 
ics was the birth of what we know 
as the Republican party. In order to understand 
we must glance at the history of the 
owed the American Revolution of 


1776 when the Thirteen States declared their indepen- 
dence of Britain, 


large plantations where 


A Cotton: and tobacco were 
grown wida the help of 


African negro slaves. In the 
North, slavery did not exist. In the South, it not 
only flourished but was looked u 
the prosperous and 
There was ‘much that 
American slavery, 
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humane. But as Lincoln Said,y “If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong.” The struggle * began 
because the Southern States were not content merely 
to keep the slave system as it existed, without any 
reforms, but wanted to extend it to as many as possible 
of the new States which were rapidly added to the 
Union between 1784 and 1854. ° 

The Declaration of Independence had begun with 
very brave words : “ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident :—that all men are creatéd equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among thesé are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’ In spite of this, 
slavery became the mainstay of the social system in 
the South, especially as the export of cotton increased. 
Slave and free’States were at first added to the Union 
in equal numbers, and by a compromise in 1820 all 
new states north of the Missouri were to be free, while 
others were to be allowed slavery. In 1854, however, 
an Act left it to the people of Kansas to decide the 
slavery question for themselves. In the struggle which 
followed between Northern and SE settlers in 
Kansas, the Republican party was Dorn. 

The RE Ee of which Linċoln saon 
of the founders, stood for the principle that there 


ether i f slavery in the United 
should be no further extension o. ER ae 


States. Lincoln and his friends 
stamp out slavery they must wait, but that oo must 
not wait to declare against the pune iS x nE 
Lincoln’s pọosition -was quite clear. e pe 5 ee 
slavery to be wrong ‘and saw that he conh nay ni 
common ground with those who* pear i A 
right. He also saw that “a house divide ea 
itself could not stand,” and. that the ee ae ae 
could not for long remain half-slaye ang : 
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This was the faith: of the Republican ene ani 
because Lincoln was one of their most rpe a 
* also most moderate leaders, it was not long be ore a 
was nominated for President. “ Well,” said one a 
the delegates who visited Lincoln to invite Pina 
stand for office, “ we might have chosen a han a 
rticle, but I doubt whether a better, 
; A great American thus described Lincoln g E 
eve of his election as President. “ At first sight ne 
pressive or imposing about him ; 


the slightest tinge of 
d rugged features bore a 
F and struggle ; his deep-set eye 
nxious, When he spoke, he was 
his eye kindled, his voice rang, his 


colour ; his seamed an 
furrows of hardshi 
looked sad and a 
“ transformed ; 
face shone and 


- found his way 
strength of absolute simplicity.” 


As there was a split in the Opposite or Democratic 
party, the result of th 


in Novemben 1860, A 


to the grandeur and 


t « ' 


II 


ever made- by any American President. Woodrow 
ilson did indeed b 
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. European War, but to plunge a country into Civil 
War is an even more terrible step to take. The dis- 
satisfied Southern States at once prepared to leave 
the Union, to sever all connexion with their fellow- 
countrymen in the North and to set up in the South 
a Gonfederacy of Slave States. It was for Lincoln to 


decide whether they were to be allowed to do this, | 


oe whether the Union must be safeguarded by Civil 
ar. 

There is no doubt that the South Seceded and after- 
for one main object, to.keep, and if 
e slave system Which had made 
They also held passicnately that 
break awayefrom the Union if 
e issues they were firm, and as 
n victory in the elections was 
fight. The North were against 
and they were also deter- 


wards fought 
necessary extend, th 
them so prosperous. 
they had a right to 
they wished. On thes 
soon as the Republica 
clear, they prepared to 
any extension: of slavery, 
mined that the Union should n 
cause whatever. 

Although the Civil War, which now broke out 
between North and South, was concerned with the 
issue of slavery, another great question had first to be 
decided, Had any of the States of the Union the,right 
to secede and form a separate State? The South 
said “yes” ; thé North said an emphatic no. 
It was this question above all others,,even above that 
of slavery, that President Lincoln was determined to 
face. From the beginning: Lincoln refused to com* 
promise. He treated the Southern States ‘as rebels, 
and he would hear ho talk of coming to terms. The 


United States of America must be saved, and must 
tion that Washington and other 


become the gréat na À : 
founders ETR For this ideal Lincoln, hating 
war as he did, accepted the challenge fa Civil War 
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(1861-65) in‘which for fout years men hated and killed 
their fellow-countrymen. 

On the question of slavery, Lincoln moved slowly 
and patiently. He was a very different kind of hero 
from the famous John Brown, who was filled with 
such anger against the slave-owners that he raided 
the slave States and freed many slaves and was 
hanged for it in 1859. Lincoln hated lawlessness ; 
he did not easily “ see red,” and he had little sympathy 
for John Brown, “ whose soul goes marching on.” 
But in spite of his patience, he felt very keenly the 
cruelties of slavery ; and when in 1862 he thought the 
moment was ripe, he issued a proclamation declaring 
that all slaves in States which were rebelling against 
pe Union shovld be “ henceforward and forever 

’ ree.” Z 

This move of Lincoln’s meant that there could be no 

going back, and that if war ended in victory for the 
„North, slavery would be at an end ‘in all the States. 
It also meant that thousands of slaves left their work 


in the South and joined the Northern armies, greatly 
weakening the Southern cause. Through the wise 
guidance of Linc 


h genius of General 


Lincoln was 


i not a military expert, His work 
during the war re 


was, however, very difficult and very 


$ = 3 
» a Presid 
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the horrors of war, and®their simple and noble 
language lived in the memory. The final words of 
his speech at Gettysburg, in honour of those who had », 
fallen in the war, are unfprgettable : A 

“Tt is for us here to be dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from the honoured dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we * 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” a 

Before the end of the war, Lincoln was electéd 
President for a second term. “ Both parties depre- 
cated war,” be said in his address, “ but one of them > 
would make war rather than let the nation survive; 
and the other would accept war rather than let it 
perish.” Later in’the speech came the immortal words, 
“ With malice towards none ; with charity for all 5° 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in ; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a lasting 

` peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

Five days after General Lee’s surrender, and before 
peace was declared, Abraham Lincoln was shot as he 
sat in his box at the theatre by a young and haif 
crazy actor named- John Wilkes Booth, who was an 
embittered partisan of the South. Lincoln died the 
following morning, his work stilt incorfiplete. 

“ Now,” said one of his friends, as the end came, 


“ he belongs to the ages.” 
With peace came—aft 


e 
o 


er many troubles and em- 
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bittered years between North and South—a oe A 
and strengthened Union between the States. L Les 
cipation of the slaves followed, and on anes 
foundation the greatness of America was built. a 
he lacked courage and faith, there might to-day 

no United States. But the man himself was greater 
than his deeds. Heswas a common man with a love 
for his fellows. “God must have loved the common 


people,” he once said, “ because he made so many of 
them.” In high office he never lost his simple dignity. 
He feare 


d no oneand hated only meanness and cruelty. 
He gave to the American people the spirit of a 
democracy» the pride of country, and sympathy wit 
suffering humanity.—the spirit that triumphed ee 
in his great Successor, President Franklin Roosevelt, 
ny in our own days ttied to enslave 
the world. 
John Drinkwater thus expressed in his play; 
Abraham Lincoln, his sense of Lineoln’s greatness : 
“ Presiding everywhere 
pon event Was one ma 
And that endures 
Always to man fo: 


n’s character, 
3 1t is token sent 


r man’s own government.” 
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“BISMARCK (1815-1898) 
MAKER OF MODERN GERMANY 
» I 


_ Bismarck was born in the year that Napoleon was” 
defeated at Waterloo. He belonged to an old Prussian 
to the squire class known as Junkers, and his 
d was spent on his father’s estates in Pomerania, 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. 
Bismarck always kept many of the characteristics 
of the Prussian squire. He loved country life, his 
family, hunting, and good food and drink. He had 
immense energy, and was always sure of himself and 
impatient of others.” He was lonely and melancholy, 
as so often-those men are who seem more able or 
powerful than their fellows. As a university student, 
he is said to have fought many duels buf only to have 
been wounded once. In appearance he wes tall and 
muscular, towering over every assembly he-attended, 
and stooping in order to enter'the dgor. Tn eld age he | 
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was not unlike one of thdése mastiff dogs he loved to 
have rcund him, dignified, sombre and wrinkled, with 
large and penetrating grey-blue eyes which never 
lost their power. s 
Bismarck’s youth was spent rather aimlessly. He 
had no special ambition, and there was then no Ger- 
man Fatherland to which he could devote his loyalty. 
Germany was still a collection of separate states and 
not yet a united nation. A German Bund or Union had 
been set up undér the Emperor of Austria ; but it 
was a very loose and restless union of states, many 
of which hated ‘the dominance of Austria. Later 
a Customs Union (or Zollverein) was formed which 
included almost all the German states except Austria. 
This Union helped to break down, barriers and main- 
’ tain free trade between neighbouring German states. It 
also taught them to look to Prussia as their head, now 
anxious to elbow Austria out of Germany once and for 
all—until in our own days Adolf Hitler took command 
“of Germany and tried to incorporate Austria in the 
Third German Reich, 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
russia was gradually ensurin 


l. Only 2 small proportion ° 
amshackle:? Empire was really 
d nothing for German unity 


Tå A d € jumi 
or Prussia Ventually mean the triump 
T 7 
I ee yeer of revolutions and unrest in Europ® 
3 


Bi > A 5 a 
W tsmarck Sentry into Prussian politics, 
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, the overthrow of Metternich in ‘Austria.’ Only those 
who were very deaf to patriotism could withstand the 
call of those times. Two,demands were being made *- 
by patriotic Germans : one, for constitutiqnal reform 
in the separate states, was successful in many cases ; 
the other, for a united Germany, was a failure. 

In May of that year 1848, 4 Parliament met at , 
Frankfort with deputies from all the German states, 
to see whether a constitution could be framed for a 
united German Empire. A plan was drawn up and 
the Imperial throne was,offered to Frederick William 
IV, King of Prussia. It was a great opportunity to 
unite Germany, but he refused. “ I cannet,” he said, 

accept a crown from the gutter.” He would not 
accept favours from a Parliament but only from his 
fellow princes. Bismarck agreed, and remarked that * 
the gold of the Frankfort crown might be very bright, 
but this gold could only be won by first melting down 
the Prussian crown. , Bismarck had even then quite 
other plans for bringing about a united Germany. 
He did not mean Prussia to be merged in a democratic 
Germany, but he wanted Germany to be merged in 
Prussia and subject to the iron rule of the King of 


russia. ve 
In 186r William I of Prussia succeeded his brother 
as King. He was à blunt but genial soldier, with great 
force of character. He believed in the Divine Right 
of the King of Prussia. Bismarck had the sar belief 
in kingship and the*same religious feeling. | It is said 
that he always kepta prayer book by his Bédside, but 
the pr ayer book was interleaved with blank pages on 
which he jotted down the political ideas which came 
to him in the late hours. is 
Between thé yeas 1851 and 1862«Bismaxck served 
as Prussian deputy to the 


dt. i Z AS 


Payliament of Frankfort — ve 
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where he cherished’ and increased his hatred of + 


Austria—and then as Prussian Ambassador to Russia 
“and France. These ten years were years of experience 
and prepazation. The following ten years to 1871 
were years of action, swift and drastic years, which 
saw Germany united under Prussia, Austria forted 
- out of the Germariic Union, and France utterly 
defeated and humiliated. It was in 1862, at the age 
of 47, that Bismarck was made Chief Minister, 
President and- Foreign Minister, to William I. 
Parliament and the people were at first against the 
King and his Minister. But Bismarck soon had the 
whip-hand.” 

From the beginnitig of his period of power Bismarck 
had one burning’ desire, to ensure German national 
unity under the King of Prussia. Hè believed in 
force, not in “ speeches and votes of majorities” ; 
and because he thought that only by war could Ger- 

„many gain her unity, he became known in his own 
words as the man of “ blood and iron.” The first 
task of William I and Bismarck was to build up 4 
Strong army in Prussia, In this they were helped by 


General von Moltke, « War,” said Moltke, “‘ is an 
element in the order of the world ordained by God.’ 
The words might equ 


g ally well have been uttered by 
Bismarck, or later by Hitler and the Nazis. 

Bismarck’s “blood and iron” 
forcing a 


: quarrel on Austria and then defeating her 
in battle. He foun 
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e 
eee È e duchies were connected 
a anisl Royal Family, but all attempts to ə 
ae them in the Danish Kingdom, had been 
Schl ed. Holstein was mainly German in race, and 
eee A mainly Danish. Asa result, Germany threw 
“ages ae glances towards Holstein, and Denmark 
ee ee ls Schleswig, while each country had dreams ° 
eG Ing both duchies if opportunity offered. In 
Bert aS after Bismarck had been made Chief Mini- 
ink ristian IX of Denmark brought matters to a 
A a by claiming to be Duke of Schleswig-Holstein 
on showing every intention of bringing athe duchies 
F the state of Denmark. £ 
Missae diately Germany and t 
N e up in arms, and the rival claimant, the Duke of- 
ugustenberg, set himself up as Duke. This is where 
ismarck’s chance came. He made up his mind to 


annex the duchies and to pick a quarrel with Austria. 
l « My method» 


joven very cautious and very lucky. ie 
in e policy to-day,” he said, ~ 3s like my met o 
wh times when I used to 80 snipe-shooting an 
nA I would not put my weight on a fresh tussock 
a I had tried it carefully with my foot.” .- 

Bismarck, of course, did not want any German 
Prince ruling a nèw German state. He managed to 
er es Austria to join Prussia in settling the afans 
o ae duchies by refusing to recogm® either the Duke 
eine eee orsto.alle 
in ee An ultimatum wa 
efiance of every other CO 
Ustro-Prussian armies fough d:defeated the Danes. 

© spoils were divided, Prussia taking Schleswig ani 

s Bia Holstein, and the. first 
rt and sharp wars was ovel- Aan 


Cae E T \ 


he dychies themselves 


s issued to 


o 
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The whole question ilustrates better than any 
other perhaps the character and policy of Bismarck. 
» He now succeeded against every probability in forming 

a friendly alliance with Austria. He forced Austria ‘to 
do exactly as he wanted. He flouted the public 
opinion of Europe. He sacrificed the lives and liberty 
of the Danes, as well as of his own armies, in a futile 


` and needless quarrel in which Prussia had really no 


concern. His double object was to annex the duchies, 
and then to brin 


g on a quarrel with Austria. 
The King of Prussia had been difficult to convince 
of the need for the war with Denmark, and he was 
now very reluctant to have a war with Austria, a war 
which nobody but Bismarck wanted. But Bismarck’s 
will was too strong for King William, and at last his 
- Prussian spirit and his pride in his army. were stirred. 
Austria was attacked for her policy in Holstein, and 


Bismarck at the same time so flouted the German 
Parliament or Diet that the majority of the German 


r in perfecting the Prussian army 
reaped their fruit. The Austro-Prussian war lasted 
only seven weeks, and after a terrible defeat at Sadowa 
(1866) in the Bohemia province of her empire, 


Austria was at Bismarck’s mercy. The terms he made 
were not harsh, but suite 


was to leave the Germ 
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5 poetcn: and other smalle? territories were annexed 
eae cassis The province of Venetia (with Venice) was 
e surrendered to Italy by Austria. 

In this peace Bismarck showed great statesmanship 
and cunning. Austria was no longer an unpleasantly 
close rival. She was a possible friend and ally. She 
Must not be harshly treated or degraded, for her 
neutrality would be very useful in the future. Bis- * 
marck’s second war was over in seven weeks and his 
plans were working out very successfully. Prussia was 
Well on the way to becoming the controlling state 
in Germany. ° . 

France was Bismarck’s next objectives This was 
for two main reasons. The first was the age-long 


rivalry which was gradually growing more and more 


bitter between two great neighbouring nations. ’ 
nd finally so 


rance saw Prussia growing stronger, @ 
Ang that she had TET aA the old 
apa or Hungarian Empire. France felt this new 

T Start state of Prussia to be a menace. The second= 
ae for the war with France was that Bismarck 
eatin to induce all the German States to fight 
an against a common foe. He believed that war 
and g pe the best way to make Germans feel brothers 

an allies, and he knew that war could only be wage 

won by the Prussian army. f AN 
Was € outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war (1 eee 
poke ae example of Bismarck’s astute ae x na 
y hinting that the French Emperor ae na 


` 


ur 7 
> demanded—as a price for Prussia’ 
n strian ome «on at the expense 
an War— compensation a x] 
r—some comp Ee a 


the Sou 
th German States, he rous | 
Ae on the part of South Germany- A an 
peed his patience and tenacity by waiting unt P 
yed into his hands. Whep a German prince Was _ 


MAR ae 


t 
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invited to be King of Spain, Napoleon III protested, 
aes ah te orice s withdrawal, demand- 
ved through his ambassador that the Prussian King 
would never again support such a claim. The King o. 
Prussia replied coldly that he had “nothing further to 
communicate to the ambassador.” Bismarck, quick to 
put France in the wréng, published the account of Hi 
interview in such a way that it seemed to the Frenci 
people that their ambassador had been insulted. TRR 
was done very deliberately by Bismarck, and it had the 
result he hoped for—it had, as he said, the “effect of a 
red rag on the Gailic bull.” On July 15th 1870, France 


declared wer. She was quite unprepared. Germany 
was ready and Waiting, 


The result of th 


€ war was another crushing victory 
‘for German 


y- Prussia was joined by the South German 
States. She made an overwhelming attack on the 
Alsace Lorraine frontier. The French Army was badly 
equipped and badly Officered. Their intelligence 
“service and transport were bad. France was without 


allies. On September 2nd Napoleon III and a large 
army surrend 


ered at Sedan. The Germans advanced 
and besieged 


Paris, and the people took cover from 
the guns in thei 


r cellars and shelters, In January 
1871, the Capit 


al surrendered and the war was over. 


II 


It was Bismarck’s &reat triumph, and he was a 
niuch more merciless victor thar he had been after 
Sadowa. France had to Surrender, Alsace-Lorraine to 
Ger many and to Pay £200,000,000 indemnity. As 2 
Crowning hurai the Hall of Mirrors at 


g 
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, great German Empire into *peing, he looked pale but i 


calm, “elevated, as it were, by some internal force 
which caused all eyes to turn on the great figure 4 
with the indomitable face , . . » - # $ 
What a tragedy for Germany and for Europe that 
herərulers and people should have forgotten the noble 
ideals of empire proclaimed at Wersailles in January 
1871 by that first German Emperor ! : 
“ May God permit us and our successors to the 
Imperial crown to give at all timés increase to the 
German Empire, not by conquests of war, but by the 
goods and gifts of peace in the path of national 
prosperity, freedom and well doing . . . t@rule not in 
the spirit of the Emperors who-during the Middle 
Ages wasted the strength of Germany in vain attempts 
to extend their dominion over other nations, but with - 
the sincere desire to constitute an Empire of peace and 
prosperity in which the people of Germany may find 
and enjoy what ‘for centuries they have fought and 
struggled for.” ‘ 
The Franco-Prussian war made Germany master 
of Europe and Bismarck master of Germany. As 
Chancellor, he was the most powerful official in the 
Empire, and for twenty yéars he guided the fortunes 
of the powerful State he had called into being. 
Bismarck’s policy had up to now been unscrupulous 
and violent, a policy of blood and,iron. `‘ His great 
ambition was now realized, and he believed that 
Germany needed peace, and that if she risked more 
wars she would lose all that she had gained. Even 
when he saw France recover from her blow and grow 
stronger, thirsting for revenge, his policy was to keep 
her friendless and sO harmless. The party whieh 
again seized the sword and, urged Germany towards 
a policy of aggression, d military domina- 
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expansion, 
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tion was led:by the Crow Prince who in due course 
became the Kaiser William II. 

Bismarck had as Chancellor a double task, to see 
that Prussia’s position in Germany was assured, and 
to secure the position of Germany in Europe. The 
first task he performed by giving Germany a govern- 
ment under which tke chief power lay with Prussia ; 
and by opposing the Catholic parties who were 
hostile to Protestant Prussia. He also upheld the power 
of the Emperor dnd of the Chancellor by opposing 
the party of Social Democrats who were, in spite of 

enmity, growifg stronger every day. He hoped to 
remove the-grievances on which Socialism thrived by 
compelling the insurance of wage-earners for sickness 
and old age. But neither in his struggle with the 
Catholic Church nor with the Socialists was he 
successful. 


Tt was Bismarck’s second task that was to him the 
many’s position 
diplomacy and 


2 1094 Every effort was made to keep 
England in her “splendid isolation” from the con- 
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, tinent. Bismarck also laid tlie foundation of Germany’s 
colonial empire in Africa. : 

After the young Emperor William II succeeded to ~ 
the throne in 1888, the whole position was changed. 
William II was headstrong and ambitious and impa- 
tient of control and advice. Bismarck the autocrat 
was in his way and had to gos The old’ pilot was 
dropped in 1890 and the new Kaiser was left to go ` 
unguided on his way. That way was the way of naval 
and military glory, of colonial expatision, of ambitions 
in the Near East—“ Berlin to Baghdad ”—of rivalry 
with Britain ; in short, the way to war. 

There is nobody in history quite like Bismarck, and 
few who have so changed the history of the world. 

„By his genius and, strength of will he created the 
German Empire under the heel of Prussia, which - 
made a different and more dangerous Europe. In 
its creation he was single-minded and sincere, but his 


methods in achieving it were violent and deceitful. 

Because he had a low view of the honour of nations > 

and believed that the end justified the means, 
le for the conditions 


Bismarck was partly responsib 
which brought about the two World Wars of 1914 


and 1939. 5 a 

When the First Great War broke out in 1914 
Germany had no? Bismarck. -She had no Bismarck 
when the Peace Treaty was made, when defeated 
Germany in 1919 suffered in her turn, m that same 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, the humiliation she had 
inflicted in ,1871 OR France. After that War, when 
Germany became desperate, Bismarck’s ideas were 
revived, his idolizing of the State, his contempt for 
the Jews, his jealousy of non-German subjetts such 
as the Poles, Danes and French, and of institutions 
which would not fit into his system, not only,the great 
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historic Catholic Churth but also the German 
Socialist Party. 

These Bismarckian ideas became the basis of the 
Nazi gospel which in 1939 led to the Second World 
War, under another Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, not a 
Prussian „squire but an Austrian “artisan inc the 
building trade,” as he described himself in “ Who’s 
Who.” 

Since Bismarck embarked on his policy of blood 
and iron, the German nation has disturbed the peace 
of modern Evrope no less than five times (1864, 1866, 
1870, 1914, 1939). And with the Second German 
War of thetwentieth century, mankind was “‘ back at 
something which Greece and Christianity and the 

_ Sreat religions did much to tame,” a renewal of the 
` Struggle between barbarism and civilization, between 
slavery and freedom, 
_ Bismarck was once asked what was the most 
.mMportant development in modern history. The great 
war lord replied, unguardedly and disgruntedly :. 
The fact that North America still speaks English,” the 
language of free men—and this fact Germany was tO 


realize to her cost in the two World Wars of the 
twentisth century, 
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LOUIS PASTEUR (1822-1895) 
CONQUEROR OF DISEASE 
° I 


n one of his campaigns, 
bravery a certain tanner 
e soldier had an equally 
born seven years after 


On tHe field of battle i 
Napoleon decorated for 
named Pasteur. This brav 


brave son, Louis Pasteur, 
Waterloo. He was not a soldier, but he‘was a fighter. 
He fought disease. He devoted his life to the 
study of what we sometimes call germs or microbes 
which men of science call bacteria, a Greek word 
meaning “little rods.” Bacteria are vegetable organ- 
ist in the air, 


isms—little rod-shaped plarits—which exi 
water and soil, and ift the bodies of animals and plants ; 
some but not all are the causes of diseases, some 
convert matter.into food for plants. e` f 
Louis Pasteur had a very busy and interesting life. 
fiscoveries about 


He not only made some exciting d ries 
germs but he was able to use his discoveries m very 
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e French country town, 
when he was very young. 
showing great promise in 
3 and lecture as Professor of 
Chemistry. He became a Professor at Strasburg in 
ried a wife who was always 
nion and assistant. 

terested in all the new experi- 
made in chemistry, and made 
some of the difficult problems 
chemists and other scientists. 


< 


_it formed a long narrow 


e 
PASTEUR 


‘ 


decay, why milk turns sour, why meat goes bad, why 
wine ferments. He started to give some lectures in 
Lille on fermentation. One of the chief industries in» 
Lille was the manufacture of alcohol from beetroot, 
and he was fortunate in being able to carry out experi- 
meats in some of the breweries. One manufacturer 
consulted Pasteur about his beer, which was turning out , 
badly, and Pasteur by helping this brewer managed 
to discover all sorts of things that he did not know 
before about yeast. Yeast is used to make beer 
frothy and bread rise yp lightly., Pasteur became 
certain that yeast was alive, made up of tiny living 
cells. When these cells were healthy the»yeast acted 
well, but if they were diseased the yeast and the beer 
went wrong. s ’ 

After a few years, Pasteur was made Director of” 
Scientific Studies at a famous college in Paris. He was 
still thinking about decay and yeast and germs, and 
one of the probléms that he was trying to answer was 
this : “ Do germs form from other germs, or do they 
just come of themselves?” People like Pasteur 
believed that germs were carried in the air and might 
infect other things that came in contact with them. 
Others believed in what they called’ “spontaneous 
generation”—that germs had no parents but just 
occurred by themselves. r 

ight-by a very simple 


Pasteur proved that he was Ti 1 
and clever experiment. He put some broth into some 


flasks, and then he sboiled*it in order to destroy arly 
germs that might already be in E PEN ae tat 
he hi Ted out the neck of each task unti 

eated and pu “wan néck” with a big bend 
in the middle. The broth remained there, for a long 
time and it never went bad as it would have done 
if it had been standing ine a> bowl in the larder. 
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“That,” said Pasteur, “ is because there are no parent 
germs in the broth, and they cannot reach it because 
of the bend in the long tube.” So he took one of the 
flasks and spilt a little of the broth down the tube so 
that it settled in the bend. This broth went bad. We 
often speak of “dust traps.” Well, this bend in <he 
tube was a dust trap, because the dust—which, as we 
now know, may carry germs with it—could get as far 
as the bend but no farther, and it settled there and 
infected the broth.’ 

This is only one of many hundreds of experiments 
which Pasteur made to show how full the air is of 
dust particles and how germs may be carried by this 
dust. One very useful experiment was made to show 
the difference between pure and stuffy air. Pasteur 


hotel bedroom were full of b . 
completel y roth which had gone 
e mouldy, bart: the flasks opened in the field 


but not quite 
> so bad f those opened on 
the mountain had no germs in them at all i 


KE vecin discovery of Pasteur’s while 
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 . he was working in Paris was the process which we 
now call, after him, “pasteurization.” Some French 
wine-growers were troubled by a germ which had ` 
turned their wine sour. » Pasteur showed that by 
heating the wine, or milk, or whatever it might be, to 
a temperature of 50 or 60 degrees centigrade,the germs 
were made harmless. Pasteurized milk is milk which 
has been treated in this way and then sealed to prevent 
more germs from entering. X 

Louis Pasteur was what we should call an “all 
round ” scientist. All ths research which he did in 
his laboratories was meant to help his fellow human 
beings. It would be impossible to imagine Pasteur 
experimenting with éxplosives or poison gas. 

Pasteur founded: the branch of science called 
*> or the study of bacteria, and he 


“ bacteriology, 
showed what a wide range it had by studying the 
For three 


bacteria in all sorts of different activities. 
years he spent all his time and energy in tracking 
down the cause of a disease which had ruined the 
silkworm industry. He began to believe that most, 
if not all, infectious diseases were due to certain bac- 
teria which, if they got into the blood, multiplied 
there and caused disease. y ve 
Many other men were worki 
against such bacteria as were the enemies of man, 
which were invisible but present everywhere and 
always ready to attack. Dr. Jenner in England had 
already discovered ‘vaccination for smallpox, but 
inoculation ” against other diseases had not yet 
Started, Pasteur was trying to discover a cure for the 
terrible disease called anthrax, which men sometimes 
Set from infected shaving brushes, and which was 
attacking cows and sheep in France and killing them 
off very quickly. He found ort first of all,that a cow 
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could not have anthrax twice. Then he began *to = 
wonder whether it would not be possible to make a 
cow and even a man just a little ill with anthrax, so 
that they might not get it-again. Perhaps this could 
be done by giving the cows or sheep very weak old 
germs to make them safe or “immune” for the future. 
One can imagine how dangerous this idea of giving 
people germs must have seemed in those days. Many 
scientists were angry about it, but they agreed to 
allow Pasteur to prove it by a public experiment. 


So Pasteur collected som> sheep, goats and cows, 


and divided them into two lots. To one lot he gave 
Injections ôf his weak anthrax germs. The other lot 
were left alone. Then on a certain day all the animals 
. Were injected with the most deadly anthrax germs 

that could be produced. On the third day after the 
experiment, a crowd of people gathered round the 
sheds to see what had happened to the animals. 
. Pasteur, even although he was so sure of himself, 


All the two dozen animals 


applause. He looked round, 


must be for some royal person, 
ly believe that the applause 


thinking that the cheers 


was meant for him, ~ 
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gee Fee ato to 
E i : a person who is 
itten by a dog with rabies, a “mad” dog as we` ° 
call it. Pasteur had grewn very sure vabout the 
Power of inoculation, and ‘he decided to try out the 
sarfie idea in cases of rabies. At that time nearly 
ayon died who was bitten by a diseased dog. In , 
iN 5 Pasteur made his first experiment on a young 
i matin boy who came to him in Paris covered with 
D i from a mad dog. The boy’s motlier told Pasteur, 
So Pes can cure animals you can cure my son.” 
asteur inocùlated him with some weak rabies 
germs and the boy recovered. , 
Ma hough Dr. Jenner had already discovered how 
wa yarcinate against smallpox, hë did not really 
life oan about bacteria. Pasteur after giving 
-E o this study was able to prove the value of inocu- < 
a ion, and to find out ways of varying it for different 
Iseases. ne 

During the First World War (1914-18), the troops 
ee abroad were inoculated against such diseases 
es and enteric fever, and the very low death- 
aa rom these illnesses among the troops, even 1n 

nhealthy places, was a great tribute to Pasteur’s 
Work, 

Pasteur’s memory is still h 
W EuT in Paris, where þac ) A 
` n of all nations. At the openmg of the Institute 
n 1888, Pasteur said, “Two opposing laws seem to 


be now in contest—xthe one, a law of blood and death, 
Pening out each day new modes of destruction, 
for the battle; the 


forces nations to be always ready 
d health, whose* only aim 


amities which beset him. 
the other “the relief 


onoured in the Institut 
teriology is studied by 


o 
ac a law of peace, work an 
o deliver man from the cal 
e one seeks violent conquests, 
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of mankind .. . . Which of these two laws will prevail « 
God only knows ; but of this we may be sure, that 
science in obeying the law, of humanity will always 
labour to enlarge the frontiers of life.” 

Of Pasteur in his old age, someone who knew him 
well, thus, described him: “ Weary, traversed with 
deep furrows, the skin and beard both white, his hair 
still thick and nearly always covered with a black cap; 
the broad forehead wrinkled, seamed with scars of 
genius, the mouth slightly drawn by paralysis, but 


full of kindness... and, above all, the living thought 
which still flashes from the eyes beneath the deep 
shadow of the brow.” 


On Pasteur’s oth birthday his jubilee was cele- 
_brated almost like a national festival, Like Lord 
Lister (see next chapter), he was honoured in his old 
age by the scientists of all nations. At the crowded 
meeting in the great hall of the university of Paris, 
„the old man was too Overcome to.speak and his speech 
was read to the distinguished audience by his son. 
,.. rhe future,” he said, as he mentioned the name 
ot Lister, ‘ will belong to those who shall have done 
the most for suffering humanity.” To the young 
Students he addressed a special word. “ First ask 
yourselves, ‘What have I done for my education? 
Then as you advance in life, ‘What have I done for 
my country ?’ so-that some day that supreme happi- 
ness May come to you, the consciousness of having 
contributed in some medsuré to the progress and 
welfare of humanity,” as 
eeur himself certainly knew that happiness. He 
he in 1895 when € was 75, and no name in science, 
nore hénour ed or wi'l longer be remembered. 
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JOSEPH LISTER (1827-1912) 
PIONEER OF MODERN SURGERY 
I 


In tTuar terrible first winter of the 
(1854-6), one out of every two soldier: 
hospital for treatment did not recover. 
Not of their wounds, but, of every 


Crimean War — 
s who went to 
The men died 
kind of blood 


Poisoning, and other diseases ‘such as typhus, scurvy 


and dysentery. Disease destroyed the army faster than 
it could be recruited’ at home. Things iwas little 
Thea in the Franco-Prussian = War (1870-1). 
lthough there was much less disease, the wounded 
soldiers were in just às bad aa plight. In. Paris ninety 
Out of every, hundred who had to have a limb ampu- 
tated, died as a result of the poisoning which set in 
after the operation. y leah 
Forty-five years later in the First Great World War 
(1914-1 8) a very different stery could ‘be told: Soldiers 
80ing abroad were protected.*from disease by inocu-. 
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lation. Marvellous operations were carried out òn < 

wounded men, with little danger to their lives. 

~ Everywhere the doctors and nurses were working day 
and night-often under most difficult conditions, with 

little equipment and few instruments, and yet men 


seldom died from dirt and infection. 


A. man whose 
Q 3 . 
wound was not dangerous knew he was going to 


recover. His grandfather in the Crimea knew that 


once he was taken to hospital he was very unlikely 
to leave it alive. 


During the last half 


anoth z 
of whom; EEG Te Quaker family, the Frys, one 


go 


-be a surgeon. ‘Fortunate 


LISTER 


> attend the same Quaker meeting. Joseph Lister’s 


father was much interested in microscopes, ‘and he 
took a great deal of trouble in experimenting with ` 
lenses and making carefulecalculations. Joseph Lister 
himself was always interested in natural history, and 
at School enjoyed learning about the skeletons and 
insides of animals. He used to ‘spend hours of time , 
in his holidays dissecting fish and frogs, and was very 
proud when he put them neatly together again. 

When he was quite a child, he made up his mind to 
Jy his parents encouraged him, 
and every week of his long life, he wrote to his father 


whose example of patient experiment he never forgot. 


Lister went to University College'in London and then 
But for nearly a 


to University College Hospital. 
quarter of a ‘century he worked in Scotland, where ` 
his. most brilliant work was done. He first worked in =- 
Edinburgh as House Surgeon under James Syme, one 
of the finest surgeons in Europe, whose daughter he 
married. When he was thirty-three, Lister was ; 
appointed Professor of Surgery in Glasgow. Nine 
years later he went back to Edinburgh and succeeded 
Syme as Professor of Surgery there. 

Joseph Lister as a young man must lave be22 very. 
unlike Bob Sawyer and the wild medical students 
described by Dickens. He had a fine head and a 
grave earnest expression. He wore side whiskers in ~ 
the fashion of the time, and in his youth he also wore 


the high collar, plack stock and oddly cut coat that 
showed he was a Quaker. It is interesting to look at 
the hospitals as they were in 1860, and to imagine 
what must haye been the thoughts of this clever and 
serious young doctor. Medicine was a vey exciting 
profession for the student. The doctors of those days 
Were very quarrelsome. They held differert theories 
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and quarrelled with their opponents. All kinds of 
new operations were being tried. Chloroform was 
o first used for an operation in 1847, just a century ago. 


It seemed as though Surgery-was on the eve of a great 
advance. 


Unfortunately this advance 
There were in due cofir 


adventurous operati 
spine and other un 
to experiment. W 


Glasgow Infirmary w 


aons were performed on patients, which should have 
saved many lives, Bu 


s t just. as 
better, a disease such as blood 


high death-ra 
hospitals; he 
very often’ -b 
conditions, 


te resulting from serious diseases in the 
began slowly to realize that Surgery was 
emg done under dirty and unhealthy 


y of Sir Astle 
» who had t 


ben he. Paid his 
noticed that the 


op) 


© 


_ much more. dangerous than 


LISTER 


. with disapproval, and when he returned home he 


asked his nephew what was wrong with his appearance. 
“ I should have put on a clean shirt, or at least washed 
my hands before seeing the King,” replied his nephew, 
for Sir Astley’s shirt and hands were bespattered with 
blocd. “ Bless me! so I ought,” he answered, “ but 
I was not aware of it, and the King, sir, is so dread- 
fully particular.” So you see that even the King’s 
surgeon did not consider cleanliness so important. 
In Lister’s early days the surgeon would wear a dirty 
old operating coat. He would carry his instruments 
about in his pockets all day without having them 
washed. He seldom washed his hands during his 
work, and would use the same instruments and sponges 
for several patients.. g 

Lister tackled this problem of cleanliness first. The 
hospitals were horrified at the amount of money he 
Wanted them to spend on soap, towels and fresh. 
clean dressings. He made his assistants and the nurses 
wash their hands frequently. He did not allow the 
doctors and surgeons who worked under him to go 
from one patient to another without carefully cleaning 
their hands and instruments. The wards were kept 
spotlessly clean. All these precautions did not solve 
Lister’s worries. Patients still kept on dying of their 
wounds after operations. But Lister noticed that one 
sort of wound never seemed to have dangerous results. 
This was what is known as a simple fracture, where, 
although bones maybe:badly broken, the skin is not 
torn, 5 A . 

Fractures like these usually healed quite naturally if 
they could be set without damaging the skin., He was 


determined to discover why an open wound was so 
a closedsone, ‘why blood 
Poisoning nearly always set in when the wound was 
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exposed to the air. In the late eighteen-fifties, Lister 
was telling his students in Glasgow that anyone who 
could explain this difference would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of the age. 

interested in what other doctors w 
countries. 


e 


He became very 
ere doing in other 
and in 1865 he began to study the work of 
Pasteur. If you have read the last chapter, you will 
understand how Lister’s work depended on Pasteur’s 
work. Pasteur had proved that germs, or bacteria, 
can be carried. by the dust in the‘ air, and that it is 
certain kinds. of bacteria which cause food to go bad. 
Was it possible fhat when a wound festered, exactly 
the same thing happened as when milk went sour 
or mutton went bad ? So it was Pasteur who had the 


idea which madeit possible to find. out what was wrong 
with the hospitals, A 


But Lister was the 


system: of surgery. (‘ Septic” comes from a Greek 
word. meaning “ putrefying.””) 

kill all the germs whi 

best plan was to use 


l ve Gid. He laid on the wound a 
rag soaked with carbolic acid and covered this with a 
piece ng to prevent evaporation. Another 
dressing was put over this, and the wound was allowed 
to-heal cuite ng rming a scab, which is 
always æ safe way of healing é 


LISTER 


~. underneath the scab. Lister’s first patients to be treated 


by this system included three boys whose limbs had 
been badly broken in accidents and who were very ill. > 
To his great joy they all got better and their wounds 
healed without any swelling or fever. 

Gne of Lister’s chief claims to greatness was his 
marvellous patience. He was neVer satisfied but kept , 
on experimenting to make every part of his treatment 
as perfect as possible. His wife was very good in helping 
him with his notes, but often he must have been a 
great trial to his household. He was very unpunctual, 
and hardly ever had his meals at the proper times 
because he could never bear to leave any experiment 
once begun. One of his experiments was to discover 
the right kind of thread to use for the stitches he had 
to make in his surgery. He tells us that he made ` 
“ hundreds of experiments ” on catgut, and that every - 
one added “ something to his knowledge.” 

Gradually Lister perfected his system of destroying | 
germs with disinfectant until hardly anyone in his 
wards ever died of blood poisoning. When he succeeded 
his old chief James Syme as Professor of Surgery at 
Edinburgh, he continued to spread the good news 
there. Sad to say, it was a very long time: before 
Lister’s great work was recognized by other doctors and 
surgeons. London was very obstinate, and whereas 
Lister’s wards in Edinburgh were free from blood 
poisoning, it was still common in the London hospitals. 
When in 1877 he was appointed Professor of Surgery to 
King’s College Hospital, London, many people looked 
upon him as a crank. Doctors abroad were much more 
generous, and at the International Congress of Medical 
Science at Amsterdam in 1879, Lister was greeted 
by the whole assembly rising to their feet and cheering 
him with waving hats and handkerchiefs., “ Professor 
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it is not only our admira- 
is our gratitude, and that 
belong.” 

t a banquet given to Lord 
,it was the American Ambassador 
Lord, it is not a profession, it is not a 
anity itself which with uncovered head 
salutes you.” During those twenty years the fame of 


i ystem spread. Everywhere surgeons 
realized that with the new method 


safely, 


oh uth and lo : = t f 
tility, indifference and N © unfeigned.” Against hos 


c iS spirit 22 al GB e 

prete of surgery isa a es 

a. aee as practised by Lister, is now super- 
~ “astead of the antiseptic or “ anti-poison ” 

Ww adopt an a-septic or “ non- 

alled Sterilization. This means 
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_that instead of using a disintectant which ‘may injure 


the skin as well as the germ, and may make healing 
rather slow, the modern surgeon makes sure by the 
utmost cleanliness—bare rooms, rubber gloves, scrub- 
bing, boiling—that no harmful germs can get to the 
wound at all, unless of course the wound was, infected 
before the patient arrived at the hospital. 

A famous French doctor, speaking at a banquet to 
Lister, summed up his work for mankind when he 
turned to the dignified bewhiskered old man and 
said, “ Lord Lister, when,we are asked why you are 
great, we reply because you have driven back death 
itself ; because in all you have done, you -have only 
caused tears of joy and gratitude.” 

“ Lister has saved more lives,” itehas been said, 
“than all the wars of the ages have thrown away.” 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE (1835-1919) 
MILLIONAIRE STEEL KING 


His ‘‘ GOSPEL OF WEALTH ji 


I 
IEU ENEN disgrace to die rich.” 
these words, and who gave 
pounds because he believed the 
in a one room attic home mor 


The man who wrote 
away seventy million 
m to be true, was boru 
e than a century ago. 


n ofa Scottish weaver, a 
native of Dunfermline, The father Struggled to earn 


a living in what was a dying handicraft 
€ new 


hungry forties ” of the 
er Carnegie faced the pros- 
pect of starvation for his family. He could no longer 
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get work. Even his looms were sold. ‘At last Mrs. 
Carnegie, a woman of great character and plutk, per- 


suaded her husband to make a fresh start in the New « 


World. So in 1848 a sobbjng but excited twelve year- 
old boy watched the coast of Scotland recede from the 
deck of a whaling schooner, and wondered, what the 
magic land of America held in store for him. 

Andrew Carnegie never for a moment forgot what 
he owed to his Scottish upbringing. Although poor, 
the Carnegie family were prominent citizens of Dun- 
fermline, and Andrew’s father was a keen Radical and 
Chartist. He was a reader and debater, and taught 
his sons to love books and to express their opinions. 
Mrs. Carnegie was a devoted mether. “ The child,” 
she wrote to Andrew in later years,o“ that has in his 
father a teather, companion and counsellor, and 


whose mother is to him a nurse, seamstress, Overness, - 


teacher, companion, heroine and saint all in one, has a 


ə 


heritage to which the child of wealth remains a b 


stranger.” ; 
The sturdy, thoughtful Scottish boy began work in 
America at Pittsburg, full of ambition. The family 
were for a time desperately poor, the father sometimes 
Making a little money as a hand-loom weaver, and 
Sometimes by working in the cotton mills. $ Andrew 
started with a very unpleasant job in the boiler room 
of a bobbin factory, but this did not satisfy him for 
long, He became a telegraph messenger boy. At 
night he would lie in bed» reciting in due order tke 
Names of householders in the Pittsburg Streets. He 
tried to remember where every man lived and what he 
looked like. Quick and confident in I : I 
determined to master his business. He would arrive 
early at the office in order to study-the Morse code. 
Soon the officials noticed how keen and trustworthy 
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was this boy, and he was promoted to be an operator. 
Andrew Carn 

One of th 
office was. attracted by the intelli 


company, Carnegi 
make him the m 


“What do you think th 
Scotch devil of mine did to-d 
friend. “ He ran ey 


at little white-haired 
ay?” his chief asked a 


tendent, « Do you think you could manage it?” 
asked his chief. “I was at an age,” wrote Carnegie 
later, “ when I thought I could Manage anything.” 


While still on the railway, Carne ie began to make 
money. Oke day he nera i s 


y t a manıwho showed him a 
little model of a rail i 
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new company, and by the time he was twenty-four 
Carnegie was receiving £1,000 a year from this Source. 
During the American Ciyil War (1861-5), Carnegie 
Was organizing railway services for the» Northern 
government. All the time he was investing and rein- 
vesting his money. When he was twenty-seven his 
income reached the great total of £10,000 a year. It was 
before the days of huge American fortunes, and the 
achievement is astounding. He was always able to 
make quick’ decisions, to take risks, to imagine the 
future, When he was thirty, Carnegie resigned from the 
railway company. He had fortune enough now to be 
able to plan his own schemes. He saw the immense 
Possibilities of railway development in the vast Ameri- 
can Continent, and.he saw also the great opportunity 
which this gate to the metal industry that supplied 
the rails. With boundless enthusiasm he became an 
ronmaster. 
he enormous growth of r 
Up of the prairies of the vast 
Tamatic phase of America’s history. During and after 
the Civil War, tens of thousands of railway lines car* 
Tied new settlers further and further west and created 
What was almost a new continent. For fifty years 
after the Civil War, half the iron and steel produced in 
the United States was used by the railroads. Carnegie 
Saw no end to the growth of transport, and he meant 
to be ready. At first he built iron bridges and rails, 
ut it was not long before his imagination and energy 
Were turned in another direction. On one’ of his voy- 
ages to England he met Henry Bessemer, who had 
Just perfected a new method of making ‘steel:_a con- 
Verter which could transform iron into steel on an 
immense scale and at less cost. When Carnegie saw the 
Converter working, he was fired with enthusiasm. All 


10! 


ailways, with the opening 
Wild West was the most 
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he had done before seemed wasted. Gone were all his 
visions of retirement and a peaceful life. “ The day of 
iron has passed,” he shouted to his bewildered friends. 
“ Steel is King! ” : 

The rise of the steel industry was one of the great 
romances of the later nineteenth century, The almost 
magical growth of řailways would never have been 
possible without the new, strong, durable, cheap steel 
rails. The modern express train would have crushed 
the old rails to powder. Transport became cheap. 

Carnegie’s. dream of the future of steel was more 
than fulfilled. Under his guidance steel, from being the 
$ hot-houss plant” of America, developed into the 
hardiest of growths. Steel bridges, steel machinery 
and tools, steel warships, wire, Pipe-lines, bicycles, and 
finally enormous steel houses or skyscrapers, all these 


s richest man. He owed his 
oe to several things. He had unfailing courage 
an , Imagination, and this enabled him to extend his 


ge ahead of hi i 
who had. waited too long. He had TE 
choosing, his assistants; he Surrounded himself with 
young men. of great ability and he knew how to use 
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each man’s abilities to the best advantage. He never 
invested outside his own business, nor did he:let his 
partners do so. The money made in steel was put 
back into steel. All his eggs were in one basket, but 
- no one could have watched the basket more anxiously. 


II © 
As America grew and prospered after the Civil War, 
American millionaires appeared in large numbers. If 
Carnegie had merely been the richést.or the ablest of 
these, he might not have been very interesting. But 
there were two things about Carnegie which were very 
unusual, and which make his life a most interesting 
Study. They are summed up in two of his maximis: 
“Enjoy life—do not be a slave to work,” and again, 
“Tt is a disgrace to die rich.” 
Business was only half his life, and he would have , 
said the less important half. He wanted travel, time 
to read and write; the leisurely life of a country squire. 
This he managed to achieve by leaving his business in 
the hands of the men he had chosen for that purpose 
and spending at least six months of each year, either 
in travel or asa laird in Scotland where he became 
Owner of a large estate. Perhaps the greatest moment 
of Carnegie’s life was in 1861 when, mounted with 
his mother and some friends on his own coach and 
our, he drove north to Dunfermline. The town had 
decreed a holiday. Banners across the streets were 
blazoned “Welcome, Carnegie,” and the townspeople, 
m their Sunday best, assisted with brass* bands ane 
agpipes, welcomed home the emigrant of nearly 
orty yea ; haar ete 
In Die eee New York he was the steel magnate 
ers in factories*and mines, 


ss of thousands of workers 1 
Tuthless with his rivals, determined to get every ounce 
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out of his employees. In Scotland he was the kindly 
and benevolent squire, generous to his tenants; the 
friend and host of Gladstone, Morley, Herbert Spencer 
and many. other public men, the lover of nature and 
of literature. It is difficult to reconcile the two, and 
it is not surprising that Carnegie has been criticized 
for leaving so much’of his work to be done by others. 
During one of his absences, a terrible strike took 
place at one of his factories. It was mishandled, and 
perhaps if Carnegie had been on the spot, bloodshed 
could have been avoided. But he believed that the job 
of running the business was best done by his colleagues. 
` His function was to think things out, to create and 
plan. For this he said he needed quiet and leisure, and 
the contact of cvltured minds. Work never became 


ee master. He made money with which to enjoy 
ife. 


r benevolent purposes.” The 
he intended to 


especially those con: 
Poorer classes, He d 
the worship of money, 


In later vears Carnegie often read over this little 
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docum 1] 

Bee Ta Hi He never forgot the ideal hé had set before 

declared Fa writings and conversation, he constantly 

die a rich at he would consider it 

should b man.” He believed that a rich man’s life 

money divided into two parts, the first making 

giving pond the second giving it away. Thjs task of 

as e A away he believed to be as difficult and, 

to all his ant as making it. Many laughed at him, but 
ae ae he answered, “ Wait and see.” 

Piece S o Carnegie retired. He wrote down on a 
he pa paper the price,he wanted for, his business. 
aee aee taken to his fellow "millionaire, MT- 

accept,” organ, who looked at it and said, “ 
usines The price was £80.000,000, the biggést 

a deal ever made. á 
en for rfearly twenty years Carnegie gave his 
friend , 


m 
Oney away “Afi < » 
: ter a time,” he wrote to a 


More « J shall become 4 wiser 
an old m useful man.” Those were brave words for 
Of his man, and it is probably t 
arnegie h life were the happiest and 
Mone ad strong views about the best way to ust 
“lieved 7 - He fought against ignorance, which he 
mance o be the root of all evil. He preferred to 
-€ scientific research rather than hospitals, an 


librar: 
brms of universities and schools rather than other 
Oa Social work. : 
Isles R town in the United s 1 ah 
Save a at asked for cne.and: promise 
Scottis Public library. By the Carnegie Trast for the 
for Ever Universities he endowed ish education 
pie eine for research and the payn 
amnegie fon 3 tudents. In America he foun 
t. Wil nstitution for scientific research, PU! 
son Observatory, and helped eyery ind of 
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scientific stidy. His love of music made him enjoy 
providing organs where they were badly needed. 
Finally he formed the Carnegie Corporation both in 
America and in Great Britain, leaving a huge income in 
the control of trustees, to be spent year by year on the 
purposes..he specially intended, education, libraries, 
organs, the work of peace, scientific research, pensions 
for public men, and many others. 

Carnegie lived through the First World War. His 
active mind, at that time and for many years before, 
had been working on the idea of a “ League of Peace,” 
and in 1910 he Save a large endowment for “ Inter- 
national Peace,” Carnegie introduced this in words 


Personality, » and freshness of out- 
look. Hei said his friend John Morley, 
his ideals, and drudges 
ery day of his life.” Perhaps his optimism 
ratliéal at too far. Although he called himself 

anga > he lived his life apart from the 
kers on whose skill and pluck he de- 


ANDREEV FANS s 
world, a great change took place im the atemis em 
many very rich business men. We have only to think 
of Rockefeller, Lord Nuffield and others to realize how , 
closely they have followed‘ Carnegie in their desire to 
avoid “ the disgrace of dying rich.” His ® Gospel of 
Wealth” has profoundly influenced the modern world. 

In a letter to him from a friend, this is plainly put: 
“ I estimate the value of your life not so much by the 
wealth you have attained, or even the distribution of 
it, as in the fact that the whole sentiment of mankind 
will be affected by the principles which you have laid 
down and which you are putting ifto practice. It 
seems to me that your position in the histary of social 
development will be that of the man who first com- 
pelled wealth to recognize its duties, not merely as a 
matter of moral obligation but of a decent self-respect 
on the part of men who control large fortunes.” e 
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CECIL RHODES (1853-1902) 
IMPERIAL VISIONARY AND STATESMAN 


THE pioneers who built the British Commonwealth 
have not as a rule been m 

largely a Story of ordinary p 
courage, whose names have so 


There is an exception to ‘this in the case of South 
Africa, 


Fifty years ago the figure of Cecil Rhodes domi- 
nated not only South Africa but a $ 
hort in middle age, and it is 
Rhodes. Hig sp 


tters, and most of his papers 

were burnt insthe fire which destroyed his home. We 

ave to rely on the memory of his friends and the 

vivid impression he made on all those who met him. 

We know. the work he achieved and the mistakes he 
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made. The real Rhodes we cannot know šo well, but 
we do know that he was a giant of his times. 

Cecil Rhodes was born in 1853, the fifth son of a 
country vicarage at Bishop Stortford. He was a 
delicate, reserved boy, educated at the local grammar 
school. On leaving school he showed no sign of wanting 
to be a parson like his father, or a soldier like four 
of his brothers. One of the Rhodes’s sons was settled in 
Natal, and Cecil, who was threatened with consump- 
tion, was sent out to join him. “ Not, six months to 
live” was the verdict entered in the diary of the 
eminent physician he had consulted, an entry that 
Rhodes himself saw years afterwards. : 

Before the discovery of diamonds and gold, South 
Africa was a poor and somewhat unhappy country. 
There were two British colonies, Cape Colony and 


Natal, and two Boer republics, the Orange Free State _ 


and the Transvaal. There was ill-feeling between the 
two white races, ‘in spite of the fact that they both 
lived in danger from the natives who enormously out- 
numbered them; six out of seven of the people of 
South Africa belong to the coloured races. England for 
some time was not at all anxious to assume more 
responsibility in Africa, and had said firmly that she did 
not want to extend her territory north of the Orange 
Free State. The vast interior of Africa had been opened 
up by great explorers, of whom the missionary, Dr. 
Livingstone, was the greatest. In the south there were 
the British and Dutch, with the Germans to the west 
and the Portuguese to the east. A great opportunity 
awaited a man of energy and imagination. This was 
the moment when Cecil Rhodes went to Africa. 

No part of Rhodes’s career is more 


the story of his early years in, South Africa. At seven- 


teen he sailed in a windjammer to join, his brother 
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who was already farming there. 

his brother had gone off to pros 
Cecil Rhodes took sole charge of 
fifty acre farm and its swafm of n 
months later, armed with a few t 
sical books and a Greek lexicon, h 
dred miles in an ox 
` diamond fields. 


At eighteen, when 
pect for diamonds, 
a two hundred and 
ative labourers. Six 
ools and some clas- 


every nation and every type. A view of the young 
Rhodes of eighteen gives a clue to much of his later 
career. We see,.in the words of one who noticed him 
at Kimberley, “ his tall figu 
inverted bucket, as he Sat scraping his gravel, sur- 
rounded by his dusky Zulus . . , moody and deaf to the 
chatter around him, his blue eyes fixed intently on his 
work or on some fabric of his brain.” 

We might make a very shrewd guess at some of 
sea i fee. a he sat on his bucket at Kimberley. 
P e thought o i isi 
a aroa € work in hand, and he had visions 
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to Oxford, where he continued to enjoy’ his classics. a 
But South African business affairs kept him very busy, 
and he visited Kimberley in his long vacations. There , 
can have been few stranger undergraduates than this 
young diamond digger, already a hard-headed man 
of business, rapidly becoming rich by speculation, but 
revelling in the quiet Oxford life and in the ideas of 
citizenship and public spirit which he learned there. ` 
Before he left Oxford, Rhodes’s first dream began to 
come true. He started buying up other people’s claims 
at Kimberley, until he was able to form the De Beers 
Mining Company, and to carry out the improvements 
in the apparatus, labour and marketing that he had 
thought out years before. Sixteen years after his first 
arrival in Kimberley, Rhodes and bis Company had, 
by buying out their chief rival, Barnato, secured con- 
trol of the whole diamond industry. He was then, 
thirty-five. Everything that Rhodes touched seemed 
to turn to gold. ‘He, became one of the richest men in 
the world, and he was proud of it. He had still his ' 
third dream to realize, and because he believed that 
money was essential to success, he devoted himself to 
making more and more of it. Not content with dia- 
monds, he was one of the pioneers of the gold-fields 
when gold was discovered in the Transvaal in 1886. 
His Company, tHe Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, was one of the richest and most powerful on 


the Rand. 
But this is to anticipate, because long before the gold 
Kis career by 


rush, Rhodes took an important step in 
becoming a politician, and at the age of twenty-seven 
he was a member of the Cape Patliament. , | 

One of Rhodes’s great ideas for the future of South 
Africa was to colonize the great tract of the interior 
with men of British birth. His cther great seheme was 
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to make South’ Africa a republic, uniting together in 
one government the white peoples, English and ae 
He believed that these two aims could best be achieve 

not by the Colonial Office working from London, but 
by the government of Cape Colony itself. Rhodes 
soon proved himself a very active and rather incon- 
venient member of the Cape Parliament, for he lost 
no time in suggesting ways of adding to their territory 
which he thought should not be missed. The first 
step northward was taken in 1885, when Bechuana- 
land was declared a British Protectorate, against the 
will of Rhodes who hoped to see it annexed by the 


Cape. But the Cape statesmen were not so eager for 
adventure as he was. 


. The onl 


of ten, Kruger had taken part in the Great Trek of the 
Boers to the north of Cape Colony. His idea of a Boer 
Republic and Boer extension northward ran directly 
contrary to the ideas of Rhodes. “ That young man, 
Kruger told his friends, “ will cause me trouble if he 
does not leave Politics alone . | |, Well, the racehorse 
is swifter tham the Ox, 


x can draw the greater 
loads. We shall see.” 


Rhodes was quick to reali 
rritory northward he mus 


: m to promise them rights over the 
minerals in his Colintry, and freedom to make their 
way throvgh it in safety. Partly by persistence and 
partly by the persuasi X 
Jameson, Rhodes 
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concession giving him control over these countries. 
He knew that neither Great Britain nor Cape Colony 
was anxious for adventure in the north, and he deter- , 
mined to colonize it with his own efforts and his own 
money. He managed to get a Royal Charter granted 
to his British South Africa Company, with almost 
absolute power over an unlimited territory. 

So it happened that at the age of thirty-six, Rhodes d 
had in his own hands the key to Central Africa. Many 
people criticized the British Governmiert for giving such 
great powers to a private company, controlled by a 
millionaire. It might have been very disastrous, but 
fortunately Rhodes had a strong sense of responsibility, 
keen sympathy with the native races, and great respect 
for the Boers. Sa 

In 1890 Rkodes was made Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, and this new responsibility prevented him 
from marching northward with the column of young 
pioneers who first settled the country that was to be 
called Rhodesia. Nearly two hundred young men, ` 
full of adventure and led by a dashing young contrac- 
tor named Johnson and the famous explorer Edward 
Selous, assembled at Mafeking and began their long 
and dangerous trek through difficult and hostile 
country until at last they reached Fort Salisbury. 
Rhodes soon visited the new settlement. “A big 
heavy-looking, carelessly-dressed man,” runs a descrip- 
tion of him, “ not unlike a Dutch farmer, with an 
awkward, slouching figure,‘and a dull, rather expres- 
sionless face. who talks in a curious, dreamly way, as if 
he were half asleep.” R i 

. During the five years that Rhodés was'Prime Minis- 
ter of Cape Colony, he set before himself two great 
aims—the fair treatment of the natives and the union 
of the white races in South- Africa. Fe was now 
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immensely vich and a very well-known figure. Even 
the London bus drivers, would wave their whips at 
him as he passed along the pavement during his visits 
to England. He was then a good deal of a hero to those 
who were called “Imperialists” and who were thrilled 


He was accused of exploiting the natives, using their 
ignorance for his own advantage. But although there 
rge, Rhodes was a loyal 
tion as a whole and was 


sons. The Glen Grey Act, which esta? 
reserves and gave the native 
self-government, was his gre 

Rhodes was accus 


Boers, and of snapping his fingers at the British 


The dazzling was cut short by a 
catastropke known as the Jameson Raid. When gold 
was discovered ( 1886) in the Transvaal, men from all 
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President Kruger was hostile to the newcomers and to 
the British and was opposed to any form of union with 


them. When Dr. Jameson, with six hundred horsemen, , 


invaded the Transvaal at the end of 1895, he was 
obliged a few days later, to surrender to Kruger’s 
force. 

Jameson was Rhodes’s friend, and Rhodes had given 
the rebellion his support, which was an improper 
policy for the Prime Minister of Cape Colony. Al- 
though he had tried to stop Jameson at the last minute, 
he remained loyal to his friend and shared with him 
the responsibility for what was a “most unfortunate 
adventure. Rhodes had to resign the Premiership; the 
Raid made relations between British and Boer much 
more bitter, and it led President Kruger—counting 
on the sympathy of the German Kaiser—to prepare 


for the war with England which broke out in 1899. 


In that tragic war, Kruger was the Boer leader. He 


“ knew personally every burgher in his republic and 
had known most of their parents. He regarded him- 
self as a prophet chosen by God to guide a chosen 
people into the way of righteousness and safety 
The great Boer patriot died in 1904 before free 
responsible government was granted. He 
Cecil Rhodes, in his remaining years, carried out 
two of his most important works. As he bravely said 
when he faced the world again after his fall, “I am 
just beginning my career.” His first triumph was the 
settlement of the» Matabele war. Although the 
Matabele natives had been defeated by the British 
forces, they were not pacified and had retired into the 
Matoppo Hills. There Rhodes followed them, riding 
unarmed into the midst of five hundred armed warriors 
to hold a-conference with, them. , By his tact and 


commonsense he made a lasting settlement, leaving 
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" no grudges behind, and the natives looked upon him 

as their father and protector. It was very fitting that 
his last resting-place should be on the summit of one 
of those same Matoppo hilis, a resting-place which he 
bequeathed to “those wno deserve well of their 
country,” 

The second triumph of Rhodes’s la 
development of Rhodesia. His heart 
He made railways and telegraphs, st 
tries and carried oat a great fruit-farming scheme. He 
loved the work of the pioneer. “ You are civilizing,” 
he said to his Rhodesians, “a new part of the world. 


Those who fall in that creation fall sooner than they 
would in ordinary life, but their lives are better and 
grander,” K 

When the Boer 
an ill and tired ma: 


; 
ter years was the 
was in his work. 
arted new indus- 


War began in 1899; Rhodes was 
n. He loyally supported his mother- 
waste of life and effort wounded him 
deeply, “ You think you have beaten the Dutch,” he 


. 7 man was responsible for it. 
The Union of South Africa was formed in 1910, and 
a, another great Boer patriot, who 
this inspiring message: “ You in 
us the hand of friendship, and we 
shall not let it go.” Nor did they 
f two great generals, Botha and Smuts, 
gave their whole-hearted Support to England in the 
First World. War, and , Smuts (now Field Marshal) 
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was pre-eminent among the statesmen’ of the United 
Nations in the Second World War. 5 

By 1902 Rhodes’s task was over. Everything is too 
short,” he had complained. “ Life, fame and achieve- 
ment, everything is too short.” The same energy and 
lovesof life were in his last words: “ So little, done, so 
much to do.”* 9 

By his will—the last of many wills which he made ` 
to show how he intended to use his wealth—Rhodes 
proved how great was his love for *England and his 
belief in her. He left a large part of his fortune to 
found scholarships by which young men from the 
Overseas Empire and from the United States and 
Germany might spend three years in study and corh- 
Panionship at Oxford, hoping thus to further the aim 
which he had: cherished as a boy when he sat and 
dreamed at Kimberley—“ the enlargement of the , 
British Empire and with it the cause of peace, industry 
and freedom.” Of this scholarship scheme, Cecil 

hodes once said to a friend: “ When I am alone ina 
railway carriage I shut my eyes and think of my great 
Idea. It is the pleasantest companion I have.” To 
General Gordon he once said: “ It is n0 good having 
great dreams unless you have the cash to make them 
come true.” 


“The World’s View ” was the name he gave to the 
be þuried, and there 


when hi n a gun carriage up the 
is coffin was borne 1 gu TE 


quicken and contohi m esti his coal 
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WOODROW WILSON (1856-1924) 


PIONEER OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


t war think clearly why they 
y really warited, and how they 
ble for such a war to happen 
d that Wilson was a failure. His 
ous than many men’s success. 

earliest memory was of two men 
n which Apraham Lincoln was 
d of hearing one say to the other, 
” It is a strange thing that these 
neoln and Wilson, so alike in their 
¢-hearted courage and in their love 
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were fighting, what the 
could make it impossi 
again. We are often tol 
failure was more glori 

Woodrow Wilson’s 
meeting on the day o 
elected President, an 
“This means war. 
two great men, Li 
honesty and singl 
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of peace, should both have plunged America into the 
horrors of war. > 

Woodrow Wilson was born in Virginia in 1856 of » 
Scottish-Irish descent. His father was both.a Professor 
and a Presbyterian minister. His mother, Janet Wood- 
row, was the daughter of a Scottish missionary and 
minister. It is little wonder that Woodrow grew to 
manhood with a serious and scholarly mind. His 
father encouraged his love of study, and also taught 
him to care for the English language and to express 
himself easily and simply. “ Nobody has a thought,” 
he said, “ until he can put it quickly and definitely 
into words.” © 

In 1875 Wilson went 
while there he became 
history and the English const 
that struck him most was t 
has always been regarded as a noble profession. To 
become a member of Parliament is looked upon as an 
honour and a responsibility. There is no question of ` 
making money out of it, or of using it as a help to 
business. But when he looked at American politics, 
Wilson found a very different state of affairs. Politics, 
and especially municipal politics, were corrupt and 
under the control of powerful “ bosses? whose main 
interest was to increase their power and make money. 
And so American politics were distrusted by many 
decent men. Young Woodrow Wilson was deter- 
mined to purify American ‘public life. It was a very 
big ambition, and ‘the forces against him were very 
strong, but he had courage and patience. 
. This courage was needed when, after°some years as 
a professor and lecturer, Woodrow Wilson was in 
1902 made: President of Princeton University. He was 
not afraid to become very unpopular when he tried 
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itution. One of the things 
hat, in England, politics . 
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to carry out certain reforms in the University. He 
wanted to make it more democratic, and to bring the 
rich and poor students together instead of keeping 
them apart in social groups. His ideas were bitterly 
opposed by the trustees of the University. It was the 
failure of, his reforms at Princeton that led him to 
accept the offer which came to him in 1910 to stand 
as Governor of the State of New Jersey, and in that 
office he first made his real mark on America. 
“Thad no merit as candidat 


e for Governor,” he said, 
“except that J, said what I really thought, and the com- 
pliment that the people p 


aid me was in believing that I 
meantwha*t I said.” In later years hard things were said 
of Wilson. He was accused of lack of firmness, of insin- 
cerity and cowardice, His critics might have looked 
back at the Governor of New Jersey and asked whether 
the man who then dealt such smashing blows at in- 
trigue and corruption, could have lost all the qualities 
which made him so powerful a force: 

In New Jersey Wilson carri 
He fought and defeated 


: The few years of Wilson’s Presidency were the most 
urgent that the world had known until that time. 
His part in the story has heen told by many, but there 
33 no agreement in their verdict, Time alone will 
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show. Wilson’s friend, Walter Page, soon to be Am- 
bassador in London, went to see him when he became 
President. He found him,“ with a stern look on his 
face and a lonely look! ”, “I had the feeling,” said 
Page, “ of the man’s oppressive loneliness as he faced 
his reat task.” ə 

This impression that Wilson gave to his friend was 
a true one. Wilson was always a lonely man. He had 
none of the genial friendliness of Franklin Roosevelt, 
the great President elected in 1932. Fo many people 
Wilson seemed cold and aloof, becayse he was unable 
to win over men who had not his own high ideals and 
aims. Unlike a Prime Minister of Great Britain, a 
President of the United States caf act in many direc- 
tions without consulting Congress and especially in 
foreign affairs. Sometimes he is apt to lose touch with 
feeling in Congress and in the country. President 
Wilson was not very tactful in dealing with Congress. 
He often made speeches to the rulers of other countries — 
over the heads of his advisers, and in the end Congress 


threw him over. 5 


II 

When the First World War began in 1914, America 
was in a difficult position because of the very mixed 
population of this great “ melting-pot ” of the peoples, 
and of its millions of German extraction. This caused 
intense bitterness and division of feeling within the 
United States. Presideat Wilson has been condemnéd 
for not protesting at once when the Germans invaded 
Belgium; but America was a neutral power, and he 
was supported in his attitude by his chief opponent, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson had the greatest dislike 
of any blustering foreign policy. ` He ‘believed in 
arbitration, and one of his first acts wat tu offer his 
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services to all the Warring nations in the cause of peace. 
But as’time went on, it became more and more diffi- 
cult for America to keep neutral and out of the war. 

“ There are two things,” said Wilson in one of his 
speeches, “ which everybody who comes to Washing- 
ton tells me. They tell me ‘ the people are counting 


upon you to keep us out of this war, and in the next 
breath what do they tell me? 
counting u 


United States.» Have you reflected that a time might 
come when I could not do both ? ” 


; id, he said, of nothing but failure 
to do his duty, and th i 
became envious and w 


j ar against Germany in 
April 1917, Wilson, like that ies great ae aT 
Lincoln, accepted all its Consequences. “It is a fear- 
ful thing,” he said, “ to lead this great peaceful people 
into war...’ But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we skall'fight for the things which we have always 
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carried 
rights aa Tike a hearts—for demécracy, for the 
task we ace of small nations . . . . Tovsuch a 
with the eta our lives and our fortunes...- 
concen e of those who know that the day has 
m e Roe foesthe privileged to spend her blood 
and happines t for the principle that gave her birth 
God eae hen 3 the peace whith she has treasured. 
noble mors, er she can do no other.” These were 
were those Si ut Wilson had many critics, and there 
translatin ead thought him weak ‘and wordy, never 
With all aa is great ideas into action. „Yet he tried 
ideas strength that was in him to give effect to 
i , and he decided at the end of the war to 8° 


himself 
reaty Ms Europe and help to make the kind of Peace 
at he felt was so urgently needed. 
t Wilson made 


twas i 
the son January 1918, that Presiden 
amous Fo to Congress in which he laid down his . 
urteen Points, as conditions of a just peace. 


tis dj 
ifficult now to feel again the thrill with which a 
Tt seemed as ° 


War-tj 
ah ee listened to his words. 

Ope and an the battlefields the still, small voice of 
ison dj anity was heard for the first time. President 
for territ istrusted the secret agreements, the greed 
the Alli mee and the lack of frankness which hesaw on 
to set F as well as on the German side, and he tried 

own the main foundations of an honourable 
h problems as 


Peac 

cer 

he Fourteen Points included suc S 
d not secret treaties, 


reducti 
cti 
e freed: of armaments, open an 
edom of the seas, and’ the formation of a League 


ations, , 
ented this action 


Of Pres; 
se o core tela tu He ue terrible 
or four 


to ] 
Years ee the law to us, We ur r 
said the e borne the brunt of thewar iis | Why, 
€ old Frenchman, . Clemenceau, ` ‘ should 
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Ome ` 
of the statesmen of Europe res ris aC 
> they said, eash 
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Wilson issue fourteen commandments, when even le bon 
Dieu was content with ten?” This kind of criticism 
was very common and explains much of the President’s 
unpopularity. ? : 

In October 1918, it was to President Wilson that 
conquered Germany appealed to arrange an Armis- 
tice. It was he who’ questioned the German Govern- 
ment how far the 


y really represented the German 
people. He welcomed the new 


a of a League of Nations. And he insisted 
bers not to With eo Pledging its mem- 
80 to war without first submitting their 
quarrels to the Judgment‘ of the ‘League—should be- 
come (as it did of all the peace treaties which 
made up the settlement after the war. 
on’s place in history,” it was said, 
y the success or failure of the 
arsh judgment. Time and again 
teams of a union of nations to 
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ensure peace have come to men of vision; but a 

League of Nations can be no better than the mémber 
states of which it is composed.” 

It is sad to tell of the end of Wilson’s career. Ill 
and over-worked, he returned from Europe to America 
to fave intense hostility to the Peace Treaty: and to 
the Covenant of the League. When the Treaty which 
included the Covenant was defeated in the American 
Senate, Wilson’s only comment was: “ They have 
shamed us in the eyes of the world.» This defeat, 
which meant that America declined to joia the League 
and so help to heal the wounds of the world, broke 
Wilson’s heart. Although he lived until 1924, he was 
a broken man, but the vision which he had shared 
with many others did not perish. °? 

Woodrow Wilson was an outstanding man of the 
age in which he lived. He fought for and won better 
government in his State and in his Country. But 
because he believed that the problem of world govern- 
ment and peace is the greatest problem of mankind, 


and because he strove most valiantly to solve it, he may 
orld’s great pioneers.” 


well be regarded as one of the w 
Upon one of his successors, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


the American people in our own days conferred the 
great and unique honour of election to a fourth term 
of office as President. Once again, in a Second World 
War, the hopes of freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world centred on the English-speaking peoples, 
determined with the otker United Nations to plan a 
new world league for security and peace that we call 
U.N.O., United Nations Organisation. 
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SIR RONALD ROSS (1857-1932) 
PIONEER OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
I 


By what we have, we lose, i 
By what we have not, get, 
s 


re we cannot choose, 
The crown of life is set. 


l ust and of sandal wood, a great moa 
Mountain at daybreak with one bright star above it. 
He rememkereq too ajo 
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sister and baby brother in a bullock cart, following 
his father’s regiment. Dimly he could recall his 
first sight of the towers of Agra and the Taj Mahal— 
perhaps the most beautifijl building in the world, 
and, after a march which had lasted for months, the 
minarets of Benares and the great waters of the Ganges 
with its wide-winged boats. i 

Ronald and his younger. brothers and sisters spent 
much time with the Indian servants. The children 
talked with them in Hindustani. Roaald could re- 
member his surprise when he first realized that he 
talked one language to the Indians and quite a different 
one to his mother and father. His mother he thought 
the most wonderful person in the world. She painted 
flowers and sang duets with his father. She began to 
teach him to read and write. His father was a stern 
and just soldier, but he too was a wonderful companion. . 
In his spare time he used to sketch, and Ronald 
watched him “‘washing in” the mountains and forest 
slopes, the lakes and sunsets in brilliant water colour. 

By the time he was eight years old, the small boy 
had to be sent home to England, as the climate was) 
making him delicate and undersized. He was put into 
the care of an aunt and uncle and they-sailed in one 
of the lovely clippers of those days. The voyage took 
between four and five months and was full of excite- 
ment. People fell overboard and. were rescued. 
Whales spouted on the horizon. Someone caught an 
albatross. An old sailor made Ronald a full-rigged 
ship and taught him the name of every spar’and sail. 
At last they reached the coast of England and Ronald 
went to live at Ryde with another“uncle* and, aunt. P 

Life in England was as full of interest for Ronald 
as life in India. His uncle had many books and the 
boy was soon reading Robinson- Crusoe, Pope's transla- 
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tion of Homer, Shakespeare’s King Lear and other 
plays“by Elizabethan play writers. His aunt had an 
aquarium and he was fascinated by its sea~-anemones 
and crabs. He and his friends went for long rambles. 
They sailed boats, bathed and fished. In the evening 
after supper, his aunt would read to him. Lovking 


back on those days, he could not remember a single 
quarrel or jar. 


When he was tw. 
school near Scutha 
the school had a 
lizards and frogs a 


elve years old, he was sent to a 
mpton. The lessons were dull, but 
lovely garden. Young Ross kept 
nd sometimes a snake. He Dee ga 
to write a book which was to have descriptions o; 
every known kind of animal. He loved mathematics, 
drawing and Ļainting. He sarg glees, played the 
piano and worked out some of the laws of harmony 


for himself, He played football and cricket, though 
not very well, 


By the time h 
that he would lik 


one ihing very interesting: 
He was Working in a hospital under a young surgeo? 
© new methods of Dr. Lister. SOM 
1 rs scoffed at the sterilized and carbo 
zed dressings, but ina fortnight Ross had seen the 
difference the new methods made in the recovery O 
the Paticnty, H 
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Life was so full of other interests that Ross had a 
way of leaving the work for his examinations to the 
last minute. So it came about that he failed to qualify 
for the Indian medical service before his father retired. 
He was determined now tò earn his own living. He 
took»a post as ship’s surgeon on a steamship plying 
between London and America. She was a cramped 
little ship, and very slow compared with the great 
liners of to-day. Each voyage took from two to three 
weeks according to the weather. Going out she carried 
saloon passengers and emigrants, and the young doc- 
tor was busy caring for these and for the crew. But 
on the return voyage, she brought mainly sheep and 
cattle and Ross had time to shut himself up in his tiny 
cabin and work for his examination. a 

At length in 1881 he qualified and returned to 
India after an absence of sixteen years. An army 
doctor in India in peace time had not a great deal of 
medical work to do, but Ross was never idle. He read 
Greek and Latin, Italian, French and German. He 
wrote verses. He tramped about the country-side. 
He fished. He played tennis and polo. He studied: 
mathematics and astronomy. He played the piano. 
Above all, and all the time, he watched the Indian 
people. He saw how poor many of them were, and 
what hurt him evea more, how ill, and no one seemed 


to care. 

By and by this energetic e 
India began to make him ill, and as is often the way, 
because he was ill he was very depressed. » Should he 
give up being a doctor? But always the vision of 
dying Indian women, and sickly childrea, came back 


to him. He knew that many of them were ill with 
malaria, a fever which is specially frequent in tropical 
countries. He knew that many children-get ill with 
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it soon after“ they are born and are attacked again an 
again.- Thus they grow weak and thin, and Hea 
resist other diseases such as Pneumonia. What wa m 
doing with his medical knowledge to rid the wor 
suffering such as this? 

A Koay in England did him good. When he a 
turned to India in 1890, he began to try to discover t 7 
cause of malaria. After a time he heard of the work o 
a French doctor, Charles Laveran. He was told that 
the Frenchman btlieved he had discovered tiny iona 
creatures, parasites, called lasmodia, in the plooi 
stream of malaria patients. R these he said which, 
at a certain stage of their growth, caused the fever 
of malaria. Ross ordered D. ; 


he could find na trace of the plasmodia in the blood 
of his patients, 


Next time he 
the Professors at St. 


be discovered, Perhaps malaria could be prevented. 
That would bring bette 


women and children in 
the Far Fast, 


Ye 3 
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Ross was determined to make these discoveries if he 
could and Manson would help him. One day in the 
following November they were walking together in 
Oxford Street. Manson said to Ross, “ Do you know I 
have formed the theory that mosquitoes carry mala- 
ria? Ross said he had read the same theory in one 
of Dr. Laveran’s books, but he had not thought it 
correct. Manson now gave him good reasons for 
thinking it might be. Ross determined that as soon 
as he got back to the malaria-hatinted regions of 
India, he would put the theory to the test. 


II p 
On March 28th 1895 Ross sailed for India once 
more. Before starting he had invented a small port- 
able microscope which he could sling over his shoulder. 
So eager was he to begin his work on malaria that he 
got out his microscope on the liner and persuaded the 
passengers, to their great amusement, to let him prick 
their fingers to examine the blood. But not one of 
them had, malaria. Touching at Malta, he nearly 
got left behind hunting for malaria cases in the hospi-» 
tals. On 25th April he joined his regiment at Secun- 
derabad in the Deccan, and for the next four, years 
every moment that he could spare from his army 
work was given to the search. i 
The first thing he had to do was to discover the 
plasmodia in a mosquito. This meant comparing the 
parasites in the blood of malaria patients with any 
Parasites he could find in the stomach of mosquitoes. 
He had to bribe his Indian patients to have their 
fingers pricked. Sometimes they took the bribe and 
chen were so frightened i 
there are many different kinds of mosquitoes, and 
each kind harbours many different parasites. Every 
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kind Ross'could find had to be dissected, and every 
cell of its tiny stomach examined under the lens. 
Ross worked from 7 o'clock in the morning to 7.30 
at night, His eyes were swollen with fatigue. He 
tried breeding mosquitoes from grubs, but he left the 
bottle in the sun and the grubs died. He got natives 
to catch mosquitoes for him, but for some time he 
could not discover how to make them bite his patients. 

Manson had Suggested to him that perhaps the 


infection was carried by drinking water in which 
Mosquitoes had been dr 
to drink such 


again for over a year. 
No soon 


arp attack of the disease himself, He 
‘watched his own s 


white wings and rested with its tail 
at an angle to the wall. Ross had never seen it before. 
t an example of the very mosquito 
which three months later he convicted of harbouring 
a plasmodia. Ross was feeling ill and 
depressed, > ‘ 
But now he had to rejoin his regiment at Secunder- 
abad. It was in these circumstances that he wrote the 
verse at the beginning of this story, 
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Now began two months of work urider almost im- 
possible conditions. The monsoon was delayed and 
there was no rain. The heat was overpowering. His 
little office at the hospital’was full of tiny flies which 
got into his eyes and ears as he pored over his work. 
Hescould not use a punka (fan) to cool the room, 
because the draught blew his specimens about. The 
screws of his microscope were rusty with moisture 
from his sweating hands and face. Its last eye- 
piece was cracked and there was, no means of 
getting a new one. Yet he toiled on. „He employed 
natives to hunt for fresh species ôf mosquitoes for 
him. © 
On 15th August his assistant pointed out a small 
insect sitting on the wall of the office. It held its tail 
up and had three dark bars on its wings. Ross caught 
and bottled it. He saw that it was the same species 
as the one he had noted in the jungle. The next day 
some more of the same species hatched out in a bottle 
where he had been breeding grubs. One of his » 
patients, Hussein Khan, allowed himself to be bitten 
by these creatures. Then Ross spent three days dissect- 
ing without result. On 20th August he made three 
more dissections. Still nothing. He was tired., There 
was still the stomach of the last mosquito but one to 
dissect. But whatwas the use ? He had dissected the 
stomachs of thousands of mosquitoes and found 


nothing. 

“ But,” he wrote later, « the Angel of Fate fortun- 
ately laid his hands on my head and I had scarcely 
commenced to search again when I saw a clear and 
almost perfectly circular outline . > - - The outline was 
much too sharp, the cell too small to be an ordinary 
stomach-cell of a mosquito... - I counted twelve of 
the cells,” In each of the cells was the black pigment 
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i - Manson had shown him in London. es Then 
Bee h drawings of nine of the cells, scribbled 
my notes, sealed my specimen, went home to Be 
(about 3 p,m.) and slept solidly for an hour.” W. S 
he awoke feeling refreshed, he knew that the nex 
stage of his problem was solved. He knew that what 
he had’ found was a’stage in the life of the malaria 
plasmodium, embedded in the stomach of the brindle 
anopheles mosquito. Ever after, he called got 
August Mosquito Day. ) 

The next aay as intense excitement, he dissected 
his last mosquito. There were the cells again, but 
much larger. They were growing inside the mos- 
quito’s stomach! Now if only he could discover how the 
plasmodia were carried from the mosquito to a fresh 
patient, he would have solved the problem of the 
spread of malaria. He felt sure he could complete his 


work in a few weeks. He meant to wire his news to Dr. 
Manson as soon as the discovery w 


as complete. But 
it was he who received a wire. It summoned him to 
work at a new station—a pleasant healthy place where 
there was no malaria! 

It was not until nearly a year later that Ross was 
able to. solve his last problem. Then it was that he 
discovered that the plasmodia develop in the body of 
the mosquito i 


into numbers of little black threads 
which pass into the insect’s s 


the mosquito bites a huma 
pass into the blood: 


alivary gland. Thus when 
n being, the black threads 
I stream and a fresh patient becomes 
infected with malaria. This particular type of mos- 
quito—the anopheles—breeds in open streams and 
marshes in hot countries, If, then, the grubs in the 
streams can be destroyed, the district can be freed 
. from Walaria-and much human suffering prevented. 
“Ross proved thiSs,to the British army in Italy and 
¢ 
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Greece in the war of 1914-1918 and savéd the lives 
and health of many soldiers. ° 
When Ross was a boy of twelve a Frenchman named 
Ferdinand de Lesseps tried to cut a canal through 
the isthmus of Panama. He failed. Of the five hun- 
dred,young Frenchmen he had taken with him, not 
one lived to draw his first month’s pay- They had all 
died from malaria and yellow fever, another disease 
carried by mosquitoes. In 1903 a American doctor, 
named Gorgas, who had been working on Ross’s 
d to Washingtan and asked 
whether he could rid the isthmus of tHese plagues. He 
did. Panama became one of the healthiest regions in 


America and in due course the canal was cut. 
By this time people in both the New World and the 
tness of the work 


Old had begun to realize the grea he wor 
Ross had done. Medical and scientific societies 10 
many countries showered honours upon him. In 1902 
the Swedes awarded him the Nobel Prize for Medicine. 
In 1911 King George V made him a Knight Com- 
panion of the Bath and in 1926 the Ross Institute was 
founded at Putney Heath for the study of tropicals 
diseases. Yet it remains true that even to-day men 
have not used this great discovery as» they might. 
Thus many people still die unnecessarily from malaria 
and yellow fever because not enough money 15 spent 
on draining the marshes and streams whereanopheles 
‘breeds, i 

Malaria was once the mest widespread of tropicai 
diseases, and of Sir Ronald Ross, physica. and poet, 
It was said, he “ made one quarter of the globe 
habitable.” Sis 
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MARIE CURIE (1867-1934) 
DISCOVERER OF RADIUM 


InN THE summer of 1 
a boy and four girls 
and Mme. Skl 
cousins, They 
whose. branch 
cherries and raw 


871 a family of Polish children, 


Stly as she did everything else. , 
was in the room when Bronya was 
having a reading lesson with her mother and father. 
Bronya wag 
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not a stnpid child, but at seven years old 
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she was not much interested in reading. She stumbled 
over the words of her reading-book. Suddenly little 
Marya took the book out of her hands and, read the 
first sentence without a mistake. When she looked up 
excitedly from the book, her mother and father gazed 
at her in silent astonishment: They were afraid their 
baby was going to be precocious and conceited. 
Bronya too, instead of being proud of her pupil, was 
looking at her with a sulky stare on her fair dimpled 
face. Poor Marya began to cry, ‘° Pardon, pardon,” 
she sobbed, “ I didn’t do it on purpose. It’s not my 
fault, it’s not Bronya’s fault! It’s ofily because it was 
so easy!” i ; 

Fifty years later Marya was elected a member of 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris. e When the Presi- 
dent of the Academy welcomed her, he said, “ We 
salute in you a great scientist, a great-hearted woman 
who has lived only through devotion to work... - 
a patriot who, in war as in peace, has always done 
more than your duty.” 

Between ae e hen she learnt to read and the 
day when, as Mme. Marie Curie, she became a men- 
ber of the French Academy of Medicine, Marya 
Sklodovska’s life was full òf sadness, but also of won- 
derful adventure. Until the year 1918 her country, 
Poland, did not regain its independence. It had bee 
partitioned three times by the end _of the cighteent 
century and Warsaw, where her parents Lives ws 
ruled by the Czar of Russia. Her father wasa sc r - 
master, but he was not free to teach as he’ liked. a 
one wing of the school lived a Russian inspector y 10 
would report him if he taught his boys to love their 


Country or to use their own Polish language. — 


When Marya was ten years © 
school. Her class teacher 
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“ children Polish history in Polish. Ifa bell in the corri- 
dor warned them that an inspector had come, the 
Polish books had quickly to be cleared and Marya, 
as the surest child in the class, would be chosen to 
answer questions about Russia, to give the titles ofthe 
Czar and the names of the Imperial family. e 

Without a single mistake she played her part, but 
when the inspector had gone and her teacher kissed 
her, she burst into tears. Two years later her father 


r bare room. At first then as 
many as eighteen, to i E coag 
a by a pace door and shuffle with their bare feet up 

€ carpetless stair, Round the scrubbed deal table, 
seven or eight at a ume, they struggled to learn to 
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read and write in Polish. If their yourig teacher had 
been discovered by the Russian inspectors, she would 
have been sent to prison in Siberia. 5 

All this time Marya herself was dreaming of the day 
when, she might perhaps be able to join Bronya in - 
Paris and begin her own studies once more., At last 
in 1890 a letter came from Bronya. She had nearly 
finished qualifying as a doctor. She was engaged and 
hoping to be married to a young man who was also 
about to become a doctor. Marya fust save up and 
next year come to Paris and begin her.studies, and 
live with her sister and brother-in-law. But family 
duties caused her to turn her back on the wonderful 
more than a year she lived with her 
father in Warsaw, giving lessons. At the end of a 
courtyard planted with lilacs was a tiny building. 
Over the door hung the name “The Museum of 
Industry and Agriculture.” It was directed by one 
of Marya’s cousins. Inside were test tubes, balances 
and electrometers. There, by herself in the evenings, 
Marya began to make experiments in science. She 
knew she had found the work she really wanted to do. 


Now she must go to Paris. | 

She packed up her mattress, fier sheets and towels. 
In the big brown wooden trunk with MLS. painted 
on the lid, she patked her stout linen underclothes, 


her dark dresses, her shoes, her two hats. On pe 
station she flung her arms round her father 
» she cried; “ two years, three 


shall not be away lorg, s a 
years at the inet A soon as I have finished my 
studies, and passed a tew examinations, Pll come back 
and we shall live together and never be separated 
again.” “ Yes, my little Manyusya, murmured her 
father a little sadly, “ Come pack, quickly. Work 


hard. Good luck.” 5 4 


suggestion. For 
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It was a wonderful moment to Marya when she at 
last stood in the streets of Paris. For the first time in 
her life she was amongst people who could talk freely 
the language they wanted to speak. The bookstalls 
too were free to sell books in any language and on any 
subject. -There were no secret police, no inspecters to 
punish the teachers and students of Paris if they spoke 
French or learnt the history of France. For a little 
while she lived with her sister and brother-in-law, 
but the fun and feStivities in their house in the evenings 
gave her too little time for her work. : 

She moved into an attic by herself, Marya, or Marie 
as her French companions called her, did all her own 
cooking and cleaning. Often she had hardly anything 
to eat. Sometimes she fainted because she was so tired 
and hungry. So she lived for four years. She won 
a scholarship which helped her to go on paying 
her fees and her rent. She sat for her Master’s degree 
in science (M:Sc.) and came out first of the thirty 
candidates. 

Then one day, at tea in the house of a friend, she 
met a tall youn 
Scientists of the 
They began 
often. Pierre asked Marie to 


on their bicycl, 
and shopped in the carly morning. Then she went to 


„the University and worked for eight hours at her 
scientific experiments, 


a a 
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Soon she and Pierre planned that she must take 
her doctor’s degree. For this she must write a long 
essay on some scientific discovery which she herself 
had made. She had read of the work ofa great French- 
man, M. Henri Becquerel. He had discovered that 
a metal containing an element called uranium, if 
wrapped in black paper, would make a mark through 
the paper on a photographic plate. If it was in the 
same room with an instrument for, measuring the 
presence of electricity, it would make it move with- 
out any other conductor than the air. Nobody knew 
what it was in the uranium which did these wonderful 
things. Marie and Pierre were fascinated by it. 
Marie determined to try to find out and to write about 


it for her doetorate. 
There was nowhere for her to work but a damp 
shed which was used as a lumber room. Here she had 
to set up her scientific instruments. The damp and 
the bitter winter cold were very bad for the instru- 
ments and for Marie. By and by she began to wonder 
whether these mysterious rays were only to be found 
in uranium. She soon found that they were present in 
another element, thorium. Next she: realized that 
the radio activity, as she called the action of the rays, 
was much stronger than she had expected. There 
was not enough uranium or thorium in her specimens 
to cause such strong reaction. She made a wonderful 
guess. Could there possibly be a radio-active element 
in her minerals which no one had ever ‘discovered 
before ? A 
„ At every point Pierre advised arid helped her. Soon 
w element existed.. They 


they were sure that the ne j 
called it radium, but they still had, to fiad it. They 


knew it would be found, if anywhere, in anore called 
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` pitch-blende® Which was used in Bohemia for the 
ae of glass. The glass-makers needed the uranium 
- in the piteh-blende for their manufacture. When they 
had extracted it, the rest was thrown out on toa slag- 
heap. The Curies could not have afforded to buy 
pitch-blende with the precious uranium in it, but 
they could afford toris of this waste matter from the 
glass factory. They ordered it. One morning a heavy 
wagon drew up outside their working shed. Sacks 
were unloaded.. Marie in excitement cut the strings 
and plunged in her hands. Here at last was the 
material she warited for her experiment, dull and 


brown and. full of pine-needles from the forests of 
Bohemia. ‘ 


Now Pierre and 
able shed. For fou 
in her smoke-staine 


Marie set to work in their miser- 
r years, from 1898 to 1902, Marie 
d working smock stood in the court- 


yard, melting down the metal, surrounded by bitter 
smoke. Pierre in t 


to their flat feeling restless, 


was nearly made. Marie bathed hey baby Iréne, put 
her to bed, 


«and sat brooding over the cradle for a 
while. The 


not settle to dt. Sud 
go down there fo 
Pierre knew. 


When they came to th 
the key ir the lock. 
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glass tubes were waiting, standing in Tows on rough 
shelves. Would anything new have happenea since 
they left the shed? The door squeaked as Pierre 
pushed it open. “ Do not light the lamp,” whispered 
Marie as they slipped inside. There, there it was, 
shimmering in the darkness from the little test tubes, 
a lovely, mysterious, phosphorescent light. Radium 
was found. l 

Up to this time many scientists had not believed in 
the existence of radium. Now that’Marie could take 
them into an unlighted shed and show them her new 
element, shining like a glow-worm in the dark, they 
were convinced. Soon surprising discoveries were 
made about what radium could do. Its rays could go 
substance except a thick screen of lead. 
soff enough heat in an hour to melt its 
It coloured the glass receivers in 
and little by little reduced 
to powder any paper or cotton wool in which it was 
wrapt. At length, most wonderful of all, certain Ger- 
man and,French doctors discovered that the burning 
Properties of radium could help them in the cure of 
certain kinds of deadly disease., If Pierre and Marie 
Curie had chosen to claim that the discovery of ra dium 
gave them alone the right to produce it or to have it 
produced, they might have become very rich. But this 


they would not do. on A 

And now at last in 1903 Mme. Curie had time to 
collect the results ofsher work and present herself for 
the doctor’s,degree, After that, for three years she 
and her husband worked together. Then one wet day 
in the streets of Paris, Pierre Curie’was knocked down 
by a heavy dray and killed. Marie worked, on alone. 
She could not bear anyone .to see her grief, but her 
face was worn, her fine hands: twitched. But by now 
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she had become famous. She could not escape from 
the people who admired her. 

The Universities of Europe gave her honours. 
Sweden presented her with the Nobel Prize for Chem- 
istry, one of the greatest honours a scientist can receive. 
In Paris.two great scientific societies decided to-goin 
together to build her'a beautiful laboratory to be called 


the Institute of Radium. In one wing Mme. Curie 
could work with her assistants and pupils. In another 
close by, doctozs could ex 


periment in and practise the 
cure of disease with radium. And so wonderful days 
began again for Marie. Before the foundations of her 
laboratory: were finished, she had begun to make the 
garden. She chose plane trees and lime trees. She 
planted rambler roses and watered them every day. 
In July 1914 the new building was finished. Marie’s 
wing was called the Pavillon Curie. The road which 
led to it was called the Rue Pierre Curie. The sun 
streamed in through the great windows. The benches 
aie cupboards, the Scientific instruments were all in 
place. 
* On end August 1914. Germany invaded Belgium, 
and France was plunged into war. There was no 
possibitity now of working quietly with her students 
in Paris. But almost at once Madame Curie knew 
what she would do. Even before the discovery of 
radium, it had been found that those other rays, 
which scientists call X-rays, can pass through the 


t wh ray photography was speci- 
ally needed. With its help, surgeons could see where 
buried themselves in wounded 
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departments. Mme. Curie collected áll °the X-ray 
apparatus she could. She equipped a car and was 
soon ready to drive to the base hospitals all over 
France, to take the X-ray photographs herself, and to 
find a room in hospitals “suitable for a permanent 
X-ray department. 

Before the end of the war sheshad equipped two 
hundred of these rooms, and more than a million 
French soldiers had been treated in them. She helped 
in the same work for the Belgian and Jtalian armies. 
In November 1918 came the end of the war, and by 
the peace treaty Poland once more‘ became a free 
country. Four times in the following year Mme. 
Curie visited her old home. She- went not only to 
sce her brother and sisters once more, but to help to 
raise money tovbuild an Institute of Radium in War- 
saw. Poland was a very poor country. It took several 
years to collect the money. Mme. Curie even travelled 


to America to ask friends there to help her. At last 
on 29th May 1932 she returned, for the last time, to 
born for the ceremonial 


the city where she was 

opening of the Radium Institute of Warsaw. Two. 

years later she died. i 
“ Marie Curie is, of all celebrated beings, the only 

one whom fame has not corrupted,” was the tribute 

of another great scientist. 
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TAGORE (1861-1941) 
A GREAT INDIAN | 


greatest of the sons of modern India was 
Rabindranath Ta 


"social reformer, 


truly understood by 
Tagore was born in 1861 » four 


years ago, modern 


gained a foothold in India; 
infancy, 


y land but his own. But 
schools had begun to arouse 2 - 
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desire for education, and the first Indian: universities 
had just been founded at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. : 
Tagore’s father was a Bengali land-owner, a remark- 
able man, who earned frém his fellow countrymen, 
during his lifetime, the title of Maharshi (“ Great 
Seer”). He revived a Bengali religious society, 
provided it with a printing-press and made it possible 
to issue a monthly magazine. The society included 
many men of great ability and noble character, and 
it was from Bengal that the “ Great Awakening” 
swept over India in the late nineteenth century, just 
as the “New Learning” or Renaissance had spread 
from Italy over Europe in the sixteenth century. This 
society teaches that there is one Supreme Being, and 
its members believe that the root principles of their 
religion and all other true religions are the same. 
In this atmosphere of culture a ag 
and his brothers grew up, free from the superstitions 
which enslaved so many 0 
brother was the first Indian to enter the Indian Civil 
Service. Another, a noble character, was not only an, 
artist whose work aroused the admiration of one of the 
leading British art critics, but “also a man of wide 
interests and boundless energy, a promoter of river- 
steamers, a pioneer of social reforms, a man who 
for his various ventures so freely 
another brother was a 
honoured and revered 
tured family to which 
lf managed his father’s 


that he himself was poor. Yet 
poet, and lived to a great age, 
by all India. rite 
Such was the highly cul 
Tagore belonged. He himse 
estate from the age of twenty- i hi 
attracted much attention on account of his ability 
and high ideals. During t 
a 
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founded a magazine, the finest periodical Bengal had 
ever known, and through its pages he guided his people 
towards the achievement of true nationalism. 

He was a deeply religious man, and in one of his 
lectures he told of the visions he had had when he was 
eighteen years old when he stood watching the, sun 
rise, and again when he stood on a verandah looking 
down on the people in the street below. He then knew 
that he had at last found his religion; it was a vision 
of the Infinite, coming close to him in the guise of his 
fellow men, „appealing for his love and compassion. 
He must seek it in service and suffering. 

“Whom Thou givest Thy banner, Thou givest the 
Strength to carry it. Thou givest him love that he may 
be able to bear the strain of Thy service. I therefore 
desire with all my heart that I may be, liberated from 
suffering by suffering. I do not desire to achieve salva- 
tion by avoiding the pain whichis the gift of Thy hand.” 

._ *80re was convinced of the need of education for 
his people, and in 1900 he left his country home at 


ae on the Ganges delta, and moved to the 
» ‘Abode of Peace” on the dri lands. “There he 
founded his famous Recs 4 


school which became an inter- 


college, known the world over. 


J l the treatment of the “ Untouch- 
ables, the lowest of the Hindu castes. f 

Tagore had a great love for, and understanding of, 

the country peopie of India, and felt (much as Chaucer 
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did in our country six hundred years ĉariier) that the 
common speech should be the foundation of all good 


e 


writing. “Only by following the stream, of one’s , 


mother tongue,” he once`said, “can one get to the 
sea of universal human culture.” At the same time 
he longed to widen that stream, and to free his people 
from the ‘narrow-mindedness: of*Bengali society. He 
wrote for his own people in the Bengali tongue, and 
only those who can read and speak Bengali can fully 
appreciate the beauty, grace and ‘lyrical richness of 
his poems, plays and novels. Until he was fifty he 
rarely used English in his literary work, but he had 
mastered that language, and made good use of it in 
some of his later prose writings. + ? 

Tagore’s fiftieth „birthday was marked by a great 
reception in the Town Hall of Calcutta, when en- 
thusiastic tribute was paid to his work. Two years 
later he visited England and Europe, taking, it has 
been said, “ the Indian spirit on pilgrimage through 
the world.” He made the tour tor 
health was being broken down by his great and cease- 
less literary And social activities; and he needed money 
for his college. This money could be obtained by 
lectures and the increased sale of his books. i 

On this occasion he prepared his first English trans- 
lation of one of his works “ Song Offerings . This 
was published by the India Society, with a foreword 
by Yeats, the Irish poet. This volume brought him 
world-wide fame. Tagores works often suffered by 
translation, for he feared that English readers would 
hot understand what was strange to them: He there- 
fore cut out or toned down m ee ee 
and powerful because it was too peculiarly Indian. 


Later he himself bitterly regretted „what he termed 
nagan o 


“the falsification, of his own cov 
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His tour was*not confined to Europe, for he also 
visited China, Japan and Persia, and was everywhere 
received with the respect due to so noble an ambassa- 
dor of the Indian people. Warious governments gave 
him official receptions, and,’planes were placed at his 
disposal. „While in Europe he received the mych 
coveted Nobel Prize for literature, and ‘sed the 
money for the upkeep of his school. In 1915 he was 
knighted by the King of England. 

Tagore was a thinker ahead of his time. In 1916 
he published his book “ Nationalism,’ in which he 
showed clearly the dangers of a cult that brought 
about the. most destructive wars in the history 


of the world. Moreover, he foresaw long ago the 
menacing effect that machines -would have upon 
beauty and individuality. 


€ He was aware of the deep 
differences between the Western world and his own; 
he saw that the main c 


A oncern of the former was 
to extend itself outwardly, while the spirit of the 


‘ East is more inclined to turn inward in meditation, 


neglecting the outward things of progress and com- 
merce. ‘ie 


i While fully aware of the faults and flaws in Western 
civilization with its highly mechanized methods, 
Tagore, unlike Gandhi, did not despair of the possibi- 
lity of some kind of compromise between East and 
West. He felt that each may have something to bring 
r and receive from the other to their mutual advan- 
age. 


„With alt kis passionate patriotism and his love for 
his own people, Tagore felt a great affection for Eng- 
land, and was-ever the constant friend of our country. 
At a time, in 1921, when India was passing through 
bitter and dark days, he wrote: “I cannot ‘help 
loving England, which. has given me some of my 
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dearest friends. I am intensely glad tHat*it is so, for 
it is hateful to hate.” : 
Tagore was at his best as a lyrical poet. „He also 
wrote plays and novels. His short stories are perhaps 
his finest work, dealing as they do with touching 
human experiences and the moods of nature. His 
_ novel, Gora, picturing the struggle between old and 
new in Calcutta society, is the greatest work of fiction 
modern India has yet produced. He was interested 
“in politics only in so far as it coricerns the deeper 
life of India, and he desired that the national move- 
ment in India should consider socidl reforms before 
political freedom. By his abundant writings,.which are 
permeated by a sense of the beauty of the universe, 
by a love of children and of simplicity, and by a 
consciousness of God, Tagore did much to interpret 
for the West the more serious reflections of the people 
of Bengal.” d 
Tagore died in 1941 at the age of eighty. He has 
very truly been called “ the Mediator between East 
and West,” and his death was mourned in India and. 
throughout the English-speaking world. The world 
lost a poet of great charm, and a man of fine character, 
unselfish and sincere, who left°an empty plase that 
will not soon be filled. Such a man comes to a nation 


only once in many centuries. 
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David was a few months old, his father gave up school- 
teaching, and took a small-holding» but before David 
“was two years old his father died. 

On her husband’s death Mrs. George and her two 
little boys made their home with her brother, Richard 
Lloyd, a shoemaker and a local preacher, in the Welsh 
village of Llanystumdwy, Carnarvonshire, within 
sight of the peaks cf Snowdon. David spent his boy- 
Hood in ‘that little village of sturdy stone cottages, 
attending the village school, and breathing in the spirit 
of Welsh ‘nationalism. and a pride in the traditions of 
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Welsh culture. He acquired the sturdy independence a 


of the peasant, and learned, no doubt from his-uncle, 
the sympathy and understanding which made him in 
due course the champion of the poor, and placed him 
instinctively on the side ofthe small nation and of the 
under-dog. , : 
Even as a pupil in the village school, David Lloyd 
George (as he came to be called) was very clever, and 
his uncle decided he must enter a profession and 
become a lawyer. But before he could, be articled (or 
apprenticed) to a lawyer, he must pass a preliminary 
examination which inclided, among other subjects, 
French and Latin, neither of which was taught in the 
village school. In those days there were no corrés- 
pondence courses and other aids for isolated students. 
But David’s uncle bought the necessary books, and 
learnt both languages himself in order to coach his 
nephew. David passed his examination and was 
articled to a firm of solicitors in Portmadoc. During 


bouring seaport of Criccieth. 

Working Hard at his studies, 
as a solicitor at the’ early age of t 
offered him a good position, but 
up a practice for himself. He was mu 
among the country folk, especially small farmers and 
quarrymen, and poachers and others who were in 
trouble. He became a notable speaker both in court 
and on the platform, and im 1886 he organized a local 
Farmers’ Union. Three years later heewas chosen 
one of the aldermén of the newly-formed County 


Council. E weve > 
Then a law case brought him wider fame. ` An old 
quarryman, a Methodist, died. He had- expressed a 
wish. to be buried in the churchyare beside his 
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ch in demand 
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* daughter’s grave. The local clergyman refused per- 

mission. Lloyd George was consulted, and -declared 
that the clergyman was acting beyond his rights ; the 
churchyard should be entered “ by force if necessary,” 
and the old man’s wish skéuld be carried out. ‘This 
was done. When the clergyman took the cáse to 


court, Lloyd George 4yas engaged for the defence, and 
won the verdict. 


About this time (1890) 
field of politics. Fhe sud 


parliamentary career, Lloyd 
sh Nationalist rather than a Liberal. 


t ce conflict with older statesmen, 
*ncluding Joseph Chamberlain. For ten years he tried 


, In 1899 war broke out between Britons and Boers 
in South Africa, 


Lloyd George Sympathised as a 


member of one small nation with the people of another 
small nation, and h 


€ thought the British had forced 
war upon‘ tke Boers, and therefore opposed it. This 
made him for a time the most unpopular man 
n Br en *he was addressing a meeting in 
Irmingnam Town Hall, a riot broke out. The police, 
fearful for his safety, insisted on disguising him as a 
Constable sbefore they would let him leave the hall. 
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Yet in spite of these and other attacks, shis fearless 
courage and brilliant oratory won him a high.place 
in political circles. y 

In the years following the Boer War, when the 
Liberal Party came into power, Lloyd George entered 
the foremost ranks of British statesmen, becoming 
President ôf the Board of Trade-and a Privy Coun- 
cillor. At the Board of Trade he proved a wise 
administrator, and made several important reforms, 
including a Workmen’s Compensation Act, (1906) which 
compelled employers to compensate their workpeople 
for injuries received by aécident in the course of their 


employment. 


His appointment as Chancellor. of the Exchequer, 


under the Premiership of Mr. Asquith (1908), was the 
beginning of agreat period ofsocial reforms. The first 
step was a modest scheme of Old Age Pensions—5|— a | 
week for old people over seventy, and 7s. 6d. for an 
aged married couple. From this small beginning, Old 


Age Pensions have been consid 
the same year a Bill was passed whic 
in coal-mineg to eight hours a day. — A 

Next Lloyd Geotge prepared his «People’s Budget” 
(1909), which has been described as the. most revolu- 
tionary series of financial proposals ever presented to 
a British Parliament. The Budget asked for a revenue 
of £200 million (a larger sum than had up to that 


time ever been demanded, even during wars), and the 
s to be spent on sociąl 


greater part of the money wa I ‘ 
services. The money was to be raised by increased 
taxation on the rich; especially on land values, coal 
royalties and other large profits. Another feature of 


this Budget was the creation of the: Road’ Fund, a° 
notable act of foresight which greatly. helped to 


develop our motor roads and transport. 
id J š 
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The Budget raised a storm of indignation among 
the wealthier classes. Lloyd George travelled about 
the country, making speeches in defence of his pro- 
posals. The House of Lords, contrary to their usual 
practice, refused to pass thé Budget; the Government 
resigned and a General Ele 
1910. The Liberals retained their position, but with 
a reduced majority, and brought forward a Parliament 
Bill which (when passed) made it illegal for the House 
of Lords to reject-any money Bill (such as the Budget) 
which had been passed by the Commons. The Bill 
also limited the power of the Upper House in respect to 
other Bills passed by the Commons; such Bills might be 
suspended, or delayed, for two years, but at the end of 


that time they were to become law in spite of the veto 
of the Lords. 


A second general election again went in favour of 
the Liberals 


; in 1911 the Parliament Act was passed, 
and the taxes imposed in 1909 came into force. In the 
Same year the grant of a salary of £400 a year was 


made to all M.Ps., and this made it possible for 
noning men to enter Parliament without outside 
elp. 


During a compulso: 
paigns in one year, Lloyd George began to work out 
plans for a Health Insurance Scheme. This type of 
insurance had already been introduced by Bismarck 
in Germany, and Lloyd George had studied the Ger- 
man Insurance system while on a holiday in Central 
Europe Irn 1908. A compulsory Insurance Scheme was 
something new to the British public, and at first the 

idea was very unpopular. But by a series of confer- 
ences, and a combination of firmness and concessions, 
Lloyd George succeeded in pushing his Insurance Bill 
through the, Commons, The Lords, tired of conflict 
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with the Commons, let it pass with few amendments. 
The Act enforced contributory payments by both 
employers and workers (earning less than. £160 a 
year); in return workers were to receive sick-pay and 
free medical treatment. “The Health Insurance Act 
was, followed by an Unemployment Insurance Scheme on 
the same’lines, and in due time*this was extended to 
practically all trades. ‘This scheme did much to carry 
the country through the dark days of unemployment 
which followed the First World War. . 

Any doubts as to Lloyd George’s whole-hearted 
patriotism that may have survived from the time of 
the Boer War were swept away by a speech he made 
in the Mansion House in July+1g11, in which ‘he 
“shook the mailed, fist at Germany’ just embarking 
on aggression:in North Africa. The occasion was the 
menacing appearance of a German battleship off the, 
Moroccan port of Agadir. Lloyd George made it 
plain that Britaim would not be ignored, and his grave 
warning called a halt—for a time—to German pre- 


tensions and challenge to French interests. . 
k on a Land Inquiry 


Lloyd’ George next set to Work © ( i 
with the purpose “of restoring British agriculture in 
rural districts, and clearing thé slums in towns, But 
his plans were interrupted by the approach of the 
First World War.° a 
In this first period of his political career (19957 
1914), Lloyd George had proved himself an ab 
politician, a convincing orator, and a keen socia 
reformer. In the second period (1914-18) he showed 
great ability as a war minister and statesman. At first 
he was not in favour. of Britain joining in the v j 
the invasion of Belgium by German forces in completé 
defiance of.treaties made him change his: opinion. , 
Lloyd George was a man of,action ; Hs decided 
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in favour of the war, he took active steps towards 
winning it. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, he pro- 
claimed a moratorium (that is, a temporary suspension 
of payments by banks), thus avoiding a financial, panic 
in the early days of the war. His later arrangements 
placed Britain on a firm monetary basis, and worsthe 
confidence of many business men in London and else- 
where who had previously been his bitterest foes. 

In June 1915 a new Ministry was set up—the 
Ministry of Munitions. Lord Kitchener, as Minister 
of War, was calling for two million recruits, and the 
government workshops at Woolwich and elsewhere 
were quite unable to supply the new armies with the 
netdful weapons. There were also alarming reports 
of serious lack of shells and other munitions for our 
troops at the front. Lloyd George had already made 
arrangements for getting arms from America, and he 
seemed the right man to organize the new Ministry. 
When a Coalition Government of the two main pol- 
itical parties was formed, he agreed to give up his 
post as Chancellor of the Exchequer—the highest 


office after that of Premier—in order to undertake this 
difficult task, 


He now put forth all his 
work. H 
make a new and 
enough. F 
and work 
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In June 1916 the sinking of H.M.S. Hampshire (by a 
Germane submarine) resulted in the death of Lord 
Kitchener; the office of War Minister thus became 
vacant, and Lloyd George passed from the Ministry 
of Munitions to the War Office. Six months later he 
leftthe War Office to succeed Mr. Asquith as, Premier. 
He at once improved our wartifne government, and 
set up new Ministries—of Shipping, Food, Air, Health, 
Transport and National Service. He also persuaded 
the Admiralty to adopt the convoy system to protect 
our shipping against the increasing menace of German 
submarines. In the dark days in 1917 following the 
Bolshevik Revolution and Russian withdrawal from 
the war, his speeches inspired ang cheered the nation. 
But in the same year America entered the war, and 
Lloyd Georgé persuaded President Wilson to speed 
up the despatch of troops from America to Europe, . 
and mobilised British shipping for their transport. He 
had a very clear grasp of the war machine, often seeing 


more clearly ahead than some of the generals. 
imminent peril of defeat, he 


When, Italy seemed in 
was determined that such defeat should not take placev 
He immediately set out for Italy, and his presence 
infused new courage into the Italians, and checked 
English and French troops 


their flight. He then had o 
and artillery sent’ to Northern Italy by way oF Te 


Cenis Tunnel—just i revent the Italian 
collapse, On his way , he stopped at 
Paris, and there in & $ 
command of the armies wou’ | 
Statement aroused much oppositio™ ae 
ect via ie ead Se cone 


arrived, Lloyd George again vis! 
bined ees of aan and civil leaders took place, 


and he impressed them with the idea that numbers 
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without unity were useless. He was at last able to 
induce: the British generals to accept the supreme 
ı control of the great and experienced French Marshal 
Foch. 5 
When the war was over, with President Wilsom and 
the French minister, Clemenceau, he was an out- 
standing figure at the Versailles Peace Conference and 
other conferences of the allied leaders. At the signing 
of the Peace Treaty in 1919 he was awarded the Order 
of Merit. He bas been accused of being too tender to 
the Germans., It is true that he doubted whether the 
large reparation ‘payments demanded by the victors 
would ever, be obtained, and later history proved that 
he was right. His War Memoirs (published in 1933) 
show the wide grasp he had over the realities of the 
situation. : 
time and post-war administrations, 
] de social reforms an important part 
of his programme. Women’s Suffrage, the Dis- 
* establishment of the Welsh Church, the Fisher Educa- 


ment began to lose its 
Britain did not approve - 
Irish Free State; others 
ict with Turkey, when in 
tween that country and 
e Settlement. Finally, in 


October 1922, the Conservatives broke. away, and 


Lloyd George was forced t 
He never again held office. The Liberal Party had 
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Left Wing passed to the Labour Party which had 
greatly iñcreased in strength and won the election 
of 1929. l ’ 

Then came the great world industrial ‘‘ slump ” 
(1929-33) ‘with world-wide unemployment—during 
whith Mussolini and Hilter rose to power. A National 
Government was now formed. But when it failed to 
adopt a bold policy in support of the League of 
Nations, Lloyd George organized a “ Council of 
Action ” to press this policy on Parliamentary can- 
didates. He continued to take an impertant part in 
working out schemes of reform, land policy, agricul- 
tural revival, town planning and industrial recon- 
struction. n j 

When the National Government seemed to be 
drifting towards a second world war, Lloyd George 
made his last outstanding public speech—rising in 
Parliament to criticize the policy of the Premier, 
Neville Chamberlain, so effectively that Chamberlain 
was compelled to resign, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
took his -place. Although Lloyd George was too old 
to accept office himself, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Ministries he had set up in the First 


World War were successfully revived in the Second 
helped to save his country. 


Towards the erid of his life, Lloyd George returned 
to Llanystumdwy, and sett cenes of his 
childhood. Shortly before his death the King raised 

the Peerage, with the title of 


th ld t too 
e o statesman which had 


Eail G of Dwyfor—the river 
Ta of his boyish pranks. In 


been the scene of so many ; 
s before the German sur- 


March 1945, 4 few month 
render, this great man passed peacefully away. He 


was laid to rest, as he had always wished, in a sheltered 
spot beside his beloved little river. - po 
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LENIN (1870-1924) 
MAKER OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
"Iv May be that future generations will rank as most 


Significant of all the historical figures of our time, ae 
unimposing energetic Russian who remodelled the 


of St. Petersburg is wiped o 
grad, that is,’ Lenin’ 
one who was once a 
student ! é 


Nikolai Lenin wes born on the roth April 1870 at 
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the little town of Simbirsk on the Volga.” His father 
was a civil servant and his mother the daughter of a 
doctor. He was brought up in comfort and»given a 
good education. But Rusgia at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was a country on the verge of revolu- 
tions» Her millions of poor illiterate peasants were still 
living very much the same lifé as*the serfs had done. 
The officials and the Secret Police were the real 
rulers of the country in the service of autocratic Czars. 
Anybody who was suspected of revolutionary opinions 
was hunted down and either killed or sent to exile in 
Siberia. In 1887 one of many plots against the Czar 
Alexander III was discovered. Among those who 
were accused of throwing a bontb at the Czar was 
Lenin’s brother, and, he was sent to the gallows. Lenin 
was still at schol when this happened, and the impres- 
sion it made on his mind never faded. 
This brother was only one of hundreds of young 
educated Russians—the “intelligentsia” —who wanted 
to build a new and better Russia and believed it 
could only be done in those days by secret societies 
such as the Social’ Democrats. Vladimir Lenin» 
soon became one of their, number. He had always 
been a reserved, serious-minded boy, and now for 
a short time he became a law-student in Petrograd. 
He had no intentidn of remaining a lawyer. He had 
one aim—to destroy the government. of the Czar and 


to rouse the people to form a Socialist State. It is 
ae Robert Owen fn 


difficult to think of*gentle, vague rt | : 
connexion with the ‘determined, clear-headéd Lenin. 

Yet the Socialism of Lenin in a way grew out of 

that of Robert Owen. “ The’ theory °of Socialism _ 
originated in Britain, the home of the Industrial 
Revolution’ in many ways the English, Socialist 
writers in the twenties and thirties-of the nineteenth 
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century ariticipated all the main lines of later 
Socialist thought.”’! : ; 
Lenin was influenced, as Socialists and Communists 
of recent, times have been, by the writings of Karl 
Marx. This German philosopher of Jewish origin 
was born at Trèves, Prussia, in 1818 and he died in 
London in 1883. His book, Das Kapital—written in 
the British Museum—“ has been blindly worshipped, 


and blindly hated, by millions who have not read a 
word of it, or, hdve read wit 


only taught that all private property was wrong, but 
he als 


extreme Socialism is 

Around Lenin, u 
gathered in St. Peter: 
rand workers, 
revolution in 


They were always 
d fellow workers in 
g out plans for the 
Civilization and Liberty 
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revolution which they believed would ° come soon. 
Theresmay be people in England who still remember 
that pale, dome-headed little man, with -his dark 


beard and his deep-set grey eyes- Perhaps he was 


reading very patiently at the British Museum. 


Perhaps he was talking or listening to other revo- 
lutionaries in his Finsbury lodging. Wherever he 
was, he became, because of his arresting person- 
ality, the leader of the movement in which he 
worked. The sort of impression he‘made on strangers 
is given in the words of a Danish visitom who saw him 
in his Swiss exile: “ I met,” he wrote, ““ a Mr. Ulyanov 
Lenin at Vevey, a terrible man who means to be 
master’ of Russia”—in 1909 °a very intelligent 
prophecy. x ° 

It would be interesting to imagine whaf might 
have happened t 
been for the First World War.. Ten years earlier, in 
1904, Japan had’defeated the Russian navy, and this 
defeat was followed by certain re 
of Dumas (parliaments). The World War was Lenin’s 


opportunity, for its mismanagement and the terrible 
d soldiers far more 


loss of life made the peasants an 
wretched and discontented than they had ever “been 
before. He, from his look-out position 1 neutral 
Switzerland, believed that if Russia were defeated 
revolution would break out. When.the war began in 
1914, nearly all the Socialists of Europe, who had for 
a long time cried oat-agaiiist war and tried to unite 


the workers, decided after all to fight for their own 
S firm. In his wretched garret 


. Lenin stoo 
governments. “Cn! plotted. ‘In his heart burned. 


in Zurich, he lived and 

a flame of devotion and hope. hes, 

On a March morning 1m 1917 four Sige, regi- 

ments in Petrograd mutinied, and killed g ii prisoned 
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their officers! A “Soviet,” that is, a “Council,” of 
soldiers and workers, met to give voice to the 
A opinions of the people. The Russian Revolution had 

begun, and, for Lenin the hour had struck. News:came 
that the Czar had abdicated and a new governinent 
had been formed under Kerensky. But there -was 
confusion everywheré. The people wanted peace, and 
“Bolshevism was brought to power by the universal 
longing to end the war.” 

Lenin now persuaded the Germans to let him travel 


across Germany back to Russia, and they let him go 


because they realized that he might make the chaos 
in Russia even worse and so prevent her from carrying 
on the War. : 


Lenin’s name»was well known. All through his 
exile hé had been working out a programme with his 
followers who had for some time been called “ Bol- 
sheviks,” which means “ Maximalists” or “ extre- 
mists.” An enormous crowd gathered at the station 
to welcome back the exile. « The Russian Revolution 
which you made,” (March 1917) said Lenin to the 
Ynembers of the Petrograd Soviet, “ is the opening of a 
new epoch . . . There must be another revolution, to 
give power to ‘the Soviets, land to the peasants, bread 
to the starving, and Peace to all men.” 

The government which Kerensky had formed was 


intai <. Ven so Kerensky still tried to 
maintain the war Spirit, He began to take measures 
N TER „Ss, and Lenin fled to Finland to 
wait in hiding until the Moment was ripé. 
1917, Lenin’s chief supporter, Trotsky, 
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was elected President of the Petrograd Soviet. Lenin 
decided that with this support in the capital, and with 
a bitter quarrel developing between Kerensky and 
Kornilov, the time had come to strike. The exciting 
and momentous events that followed, which made 
Lenin master of Russia, became known as theOctober 
or Bolshevik Revolution. Like 4 stage conspirator, 
with a false beard and painted eyebrows, Lenin 
moved gradually nearer the Russian frontier. As soon 
as he reached Petrograd, he began to-urge the Bol- 
sheviks to overthrow the Government at once. 

« Bolsheviks ? ” said a foreign General who was on 
the spot, “ I'll tell you what we do with such people. 
We shoot them.” “You do,” retorted an American 
onlooker, “ if you catch them. But you will have to 
do some catching. You will have to catch Several 


million.” A 
On October 7th 1917’ the Bolsheviks seized the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul and the Arsenal. The 
next day all the postal services were taken over by the 
Military .Reyolutionary Committee. On November 
7th, Kerensky fled, and a cruiser fired on the Winter» 
Palace where the members, of Kerensky’s government 


were powerless and fearful. At midnight on` this 
momentous day, Lenin appeared before the All 
Russian Congress of Soviets and anno 


unced that the 
Revolution had succeeded. He read out decrees 
giving the land to the peasants, and giving the workers 
control over the factories. He offered peace to all who 
were fighting. “ It was not a political speéch,” said 
one of his hearers, it wasia cry from 


the soul of a 
man who had waited thirty years for that one. 
moment.” , 


o 

2 . * - 
(1) November 7th by our calendar. At that time Russia, still kept the’Old 
Style or Julian Calendar. . 
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Ishevik leaders formed themselves into a 
Cees called the Council of People’s Commissars 
(or Ministers), with Lenin as Premier, and Trotsky in 
charge of Foreign Affairs. The Government was 
transferred to “ Mother “Moscow,” and “under the 
dictatorship of Lenin, Russia began one of the greatest 
experiments in mankind’s long story. f 

Many of Lenin’s party wanted to go on fighting 
Germany, which, they believed, stood for the same 
evils that the autocratic Czarist Empire had represen- 
ted. Lenin was firm. “What will h 
the Germans?” he cried. 


on will be “dead and the 
rades, what is your will? 

they roared in answer, such was 
em by this grim, ‘determined man. 
917, negotiations with the Germans 
rch 1918, the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
ia was out of the war, and the Allies 
without her help. To prevent the 


the spell cast on th 

In December 1 
began, and in Ma 
was signed. Russ 


army, supported for a time e 
Bolsheviks: But these attempts to destroy the Revolu- 
tion by Civil War were a failure. F 
“One of the “ White ” leaders, as the anti-Bolsheviks 
were called» who was marching‘ on Petrograd, was 
ePposed by a young man from Georgia known as 
Stalin, of steel.” His army of factory 
ctly impressive. “ Pallid, scowling, 
OWY, Starved faces, narrow-shouldered and 
clumsy, ifi long trousers and old boots done up with 
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string, carrying sacks and cartridges tied together i: 
with string, this arny in a drab mass rolled along the 
_ streets smoking cigarettes.” But Petrograd was saved. « 
The Bolshevik or “ Red ” forces, fired by the words . 
of Lénin, by the enthusiasm of his war lord, Trotsky, 


and by the heroic example of Stalin, were by 1920 in 


control of the whole of the ‘vast lands of Russia in 


Europe and Asia. 
Lenin had always believed there was no middle 


road for Russia—for centuries she ħad been ruled by 
autocratic Czars and their officials andvsecret police. 
Revolution could only be carried ‘out by dictator- 
ship. avis 
He formed a secret police force known as the 
“« Cheka,” and later as the “ Ogpu,” which was 
ordered to crush all opposition to the new government. 
Thousands of Russians, members of the old nobility. 
and professional classes, were put to death, among 
them the Czar and his family. Thousands more escaped 
as refugees to other countries. To Lenin and his > 
followers, the end—as in most revolutions—justified 
the terrible means, ” Ep 5 
While the Civil War was going on, Lenin introduced 
the system of “maximum” Socialism, oF Communism, 
which he had been working out on paper for so many 
years. It reminds*us of Owen’s little experiment’ at 
New Harmony, but with what a difference! Lenin tried 
to make communists not of a few earnest people but 
of nearly two hundzed million of mostly uneducated 
Russians. His plan was simple in theory. All ‘supplies— 
everything produced by the workers in agriculture, 


in the factories, in-the mines—were taken over by. . 
workers were given the 


the State. In exchange the 
necessities they wanted, bread, clothes, boots, houses. 
> (1) See Chapter SII.» Cae 
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‘The idea fhat all raw materials should be held in 
common, and that only those who produced some- 
thing should be allowed to receive the finished article, 
was an age-old dream, which Lenin thought he could 
realize in six months. He could not. The peasants 
were ignorant and helpless. They wanted to own 
their land, and to make a profit on selling their goods, 
to be richer, and not poorer. In 1921 there was a 
terrible drought which ruined the harvest. Millions 
of peasants died of starvation. The position was des- 
perate and Lénin decided to save the country from 
ruin by admitting that he had tried to run before 
he, could walk. Complete communism must wait. 
“ At whatever cost,“ the Soviet Republic must make 
use of all scientific and technical improvements; a 
single technical expert is worth ten communists,” 
said Lenin, the realist. 

So Lenin began what was known as his “ New 
Economic Policy,” which in part restored private 
enterprise and private trading. Under this plan the 


peasants were allowed to keep their crops and market 
it themselves. Once 


allowed in Russia. more some private property was 

In"'g22 the dangers of Starvation were over, and 
Lenin began again gradually to develop socialism. He 
did this by encouraging the peasants to join their 
holdings together into big “ collective ” and mecha- 
nized farms which could be worked co-operatively. 
This plan was carried oŭt om 4 gigantic scale by 
Stalin during the next few years. “Millions of peasants 
have given up, willingly or unwillingly, their little 
farms and their 7 


primitive wasteful methods of work, 
once common throu 


f ghout Europe, and joined in 

working communal or “collective” farms: by means 

of modern’ miachinery which they share in common. 
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It must be remembered that the. 
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3 g 
“commune” (mir 


or village) is the oldest co-operative institution in 


Russian history, an 


d one of the oldest in the world. 


While Lenin was, in the short years of his triumph, 


reorganizing the lives of many 
he was also making a new type of 
a Ozarist “ Empire,” he plan 
Russia in Europe and Asia, 
each with its own language an 
into a Socialist State, a Union of 


millions of Russians, 


State. Instead of 


ned for the vast land of 
with its many nationalities, 
d customs, to be united 


‘Republics. This 


Lenin achieved by building on the Soviet; or Council, 


which had been known in Russia 
Every village and town, factory an 
had its own sovie 
district soviets. These 1 
the provincial goviets, W 
to the Central or Supreme 

At the centre of everything, 8 
all the activities” of the sovie 
committee of the Communist 
and women who were officially 
ists ” were a comparatively small a 
corps, chosen for their loyalty, 
Lenin was General Secretary to the 
same time Dictator- 

There are seven “repu 


for many years. 
d collective farm, 


t. These sent representatives to the 
in turn sent representatives to 
ho in their turn sent candidates 
Soviet meeting in Moscow. 
uiding and inspiring 
ts, was the central 
Party. Those men 
known as “ commun- 


nd highly trained 


zeal and discipline. 


Party and-at*the 


Premier of Russia. 
blics in Russia, and together 


name te the New 


they form the Union that gives its e 
Ek Socialist Republics 


Russia—the Union of Soviet 
“ar 


U.S.S.R.). ba: a 
ee that Lenin had’ set him- 


Itwas a superhuni 


ll. The strain of so 


self, but he was human ter a 
2 ch, and in 1924 after a long 


gigantic a task was too mu 

illness Lenin died at the early age © 
he had remade Russia. For a 
not believe that her hero and ra 
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when an assassin tried to murder Lenin, Trotsky said, 
“ When we think that Lenin may die, our whole life 
seems useless and we cease to want to live.” 

Lenin is one of the great personalities of history. 
His ideas were not very original. Most of them derived 
from th¢ writings of Marx. But his courage and his 


faith were so tremtndous that they lifted him to a . 


pinnacle high above his fellows. 
remoteness, Lenin lived as simpl 


Everything he tried to do was for 
the workers», 


some humble 
of view, and 
wanted. He 


In spite of that 
y as a peasant. 
the peasants and 
He would spend hours talking with 
villager, getting to understand his point 
finding out what the peasants really 

was interested in every little detail of 
their lives. In the midst of the most difficult affairs of 
world’ politics, Lenin would, we are iold, bother to 

, find out whether the women workers in some factory 

or other had received their new aprons. 
Lenin had always believed in a' world revolution. 


“ Workers of the world, unite! this call had stirred 
him to action. But when 


reat successor, Stalin, himself 
once declared, “revolution is not for export.” 


The WegterawWorld frowned upon Lenin and his 
Sovetnmeney *Cigcumstances have compelled us to 
be gruel,” said Lenin, “byt tater ages will justify us.” 
Lenin had been brought: up, under the terrorism of 
the old atitecratic Russia, “ No cae made the Russian 
revolution, unless itas the Autocracy,” says a famous 

a historian of ¿Russia And, soon the down-trodden, 
illiterate Peasants ~—Ainety percent of the population— 
began to say, “This is now our own country. We must 


earn to imake it great and prosperous.” But it was 4 
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| long time before the new Soviet Russid created by 
l Lenin was recognized by other Powers. 
l After Lenins death Stalin, the “ man of steel,” 
came „into power. Under Stalin’s directign Russia 
| embarked upon the first other remarkable Five Year 
Plans—which educated her peasantsand otherworkers, 
modernized and developed Her industries and farms, 
and vastly increased their productiveness. By thus . 
looking into the future, Premier Stalin prepared 
his indomitable peoples to smite the,Nazi invader; 
and in due course, by the Anglo-Soviet Alliance of 
1942, Russia again joined with tHe British, as in 
Napoleon’s day, to free their own land and Europe 
itself from the tyrant. : F 
It was the first time in history that a whole nation 
| set itself a “plan” to be worked out by the people as a 
whole within a given period. This colossal task meant _ 
great sacrifices on the part of everyone, but the Rus- 
sians, not at first though in due course, embarked upon 
it like crusaders. They were fired with the zeal of the » 
greatest revolution in history, and inspired by the 
memory of Lenin, past whose tomb in Moscow the, 


silent procession still winds. 
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XIX F 
MARCONI (1874-1937) 
PIONEER OF WIRELESS 


No one man did m 
the modern marve 
Marconi was the son 


Marconi began to test lab- 
tical experiments. In the 
at Pontecchio, near Bologna, 
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he set up his first wireless “ station,” and before he 
was twenty he had made wireless transmitters and 
receivers which, were capable of sending signals for 
a distance of over a mile. Efforts to interest the 
Italiar? government in his experiments failed and this 
led the young inventor to come to England in 1896. 
Here he was welcomed and ehcotiraged in his work 
by Sir William Preece, the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Postal Telegraph Department, who had himself made 
experiments in telegraphy by means ‘of electric waves. 
He placed his laboratory at Marconi’s disposal. 
Successful tests were carried out frém the General 
Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, and 
« wireless ” signals were sent to the Thames Embank- 
ment. These were followed by a transmission over a 
distance of four miles on Salisbury Plain. Next Mar- 
coni succeeded in sending messages across the Bristol . 
Channel from Penarth in South Wales to Brean Down 
near Weston-super-Mare. In 1898 Marconi received 
permission to set up two experimental stations, one in 
the Isle of Wight, near the famous Needles rocks, and 
the other at Bournemouth. These stations were visited 
by Lord Kelvin, a pioneer of telegraphy, who had 
been responsible for the laying’ of the great ocean 


cables, Kelvin insisted on paying for the wireless 
messages he sent, ted to show his faith in 


for he wan i h 

“wireless telegraphy ” not only as an interesting scien- 

tific experiment but as 4 practical commercial under- 

taking. te ‘ 

Marconi next received the support © 

great shipping concer, and at their request he set up, 

in May of the same year, wireless apparatus at Bally- 

castle and Rathlin Island in the north of Ireland. Two 
` rovided another. chance of 


months later Ireland provin®. 0 0 
1 uses of wireless telegraphy, this 


f Lloyd’s, the 


showing the practical 
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time in connexion with the newspapers. It was 
Dublin Regatta, and reports of the races were sent by 
wireless to a Dublin newspaper from a steamer in 
Dublin Bay. r 

“ Wireless ” as a “ life-saver? was recognized when 
apparatus was installed at South Foreland Light- 
house and East Goòdwin Lightship. During the two 
years that this service was working, several vessels and 
many lives were saved. In 1899 Marconi sent the 


first wireless messages across the English Channel, 
from the South Foreland 


distance of 32 rfiles, 


ng part were fitted with wireless 
apparatus, and by that time the use of improved 
methods had increased the Tange of transmission to 
60 miles. 

In the same year the out 


break of the Boer War 
nabled the military value i 


ral points. 

of great effort and achieve- 
He had by that time transmitted 
tance of 200 miles, and he was am- 
als across the Atlantic Ocean. For 
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this purpose a powerful transmitting Station was 
erected at Poldhu uf Cornwall, and another station on 
the other side of “ the herring pond,” at Cape Cod in 
the United States. But in September when the stations 
were‘almost ready for use, ‘severe storms wrecked the 
magt§ and, aerial at Poldhu. These were repaired by 
the end of November, but about that time the Cape 
Cod station was also wrecked, and it seemed that the 
great experiment mus 
months. ’ Marconi, however, was impa 
wait no longer. He sought for another Station on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and in Newfoundland he discovered 
a disused barracks at Signal Hill, St. John’s. He had 
his apparatus removed there atid began the final 
preparations for the great attempt. »He intended to 
use a balloon to raise the aerial, but the stormy wind 
blew it away. He then substituted a kite, but the, 
kite suffered the same fate as the balloon. A second 
was with great difficulty kept flying a 
4oo feet. 

Marconi had instructed the operators at Poldhu to 
send out on a certain day the Morse letter “ S ei hi: 


the Morse Code that letter, is represented by three dots 
or three short “ clicks ” with an equal interval be- 
tween. The signal is so distinctive 

stormy Decem- 


confused with any other sound. On a A 
ber morning (Dec. rath 1901) Marconi an 
assistant waited preathlessly at the instrument. Mar- 
coni was holding the, receiver when he gave, a litde 
exclamation: Then, handing the receiver to his assist- 
ant, he asked, 


« Do you hea 2” The other 
man listened 


r anything : 
a moment, and te 
hear the Sis Over and over agal 
click! click!” Marconi knew that | de 
The wireless Waves had travelled the 1200 miles 
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that separated Newfoundland from Cornwall. Two 
months later on a voyage in the liner Philadelphia 
from Southampton to New York, Marconi received 
messages from a distance of 1 551 miles, and: letter 
signals from and over 2000 miles, 

It wae not long before the Poldhu_ stations was 
strengthened, while the Canadian Government helped 
to provide funds for the erection of a new high-power 
station at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. Just a year after 
the historic “ Three Dots” clicks had been carried by 
electric waves from the Old World to the New, the first 
messages were exchanged by night between the two 
stations; and in the spring of 1903 news-messages were 
sent from Canada and published in The Times. Two 
during the Russo-Japanese War, 
dent transmitted messages to the 


A new long-distan 
This work took so 
that the stations could 


Even in this 


time of stress and strai 
time to Carry 


on his researches i 
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mission. With an increasing number of transmitting £ 
stations,°*there was a danger of one station interfering 
with another, and to prevent this Marconi turned his 
attention to short and eyer shorter waves, He dis- 
covered that short electrit waves not only reduced 
interference ,but were more economical to vse. As a 
result of his work, the British Government accepted the 
proposals of Marconi’s company to build stations 
capable of working between Britain and Canada, 
South Africa, India, and Australia? The first of these 
stations—that. for communication | with Canada— 
came into use in October 1926. 

Marconi carried on his wireless researches for 
another eleven years. In 1923 He joined the Fascist - 
‘Party. Mussolini greatly appreciated Marconi’s ges- 
ture, and, besides bestowing numerous honours upon 
him, treasured a friendship which grew deeper and 
deeper with their renewed contacts. The Duce 
appointed him a ‘member of the Fascist Grand Council 
and later made him a member of the Italian Royal ° 
Academy. During the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 


he volunteered for, active service. 

Marconi died in July; 1937) leaving a record of 
achievement and success equalled by very few’ men. 
He received many notable recognitions of his work 

d upon him by his 
own soyereign an uropeans rulers. He 


was awarded the Nobel Prize for 


Medal and the Kelvin Med È 
degrees at Oxford, ‘Cambridge and othe? 
versities. To his ra T 
ti icati “a discove 

the Dee aces e and -culture Se the 
world. Broadcasting, 4 direct outcome O° *) ate s 
work, now takes rank g necessaries of life. 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
(1882-1945) 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


WuEN, in the 


women everywher 
friend. That reso 
American drawl, 
with words of e 
futare. Flags drooped at half mast 
each other anxi 
the world had 1 


, and people asked 
ously what would: happen, now tkat 
ost one of its wisest leaders on the very 
eve of the Victery of the United Nations over Germany, 
and Japan. 


Franklin Delano R 
Country h 


oosevelt was born in his father’s 
Ouse of Hyde Park in New, York State on 
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goth January 1882. In this great American citizen, 
Dutch, French, Scottish and Irish strains were mingled. 
But in spite of his Dutch name, he was mainly Englishin 
blood, withseveral Pilgrim Fathers among his ancestors. 
His was a happy childhood. He was rather a delicate 


boy and was not sent to school till rather late. He was 
devoted to his mother, a wise and’clever woman, and 
brought several times to 


by her and his father he was 

Europe. The Atlantic crossings in a great steamship, 
which in those days took something “over a week, must 
have delighted him, for he loved ships afid wanted to 
become a sailor in the American Navy. It was 


decided, however, as he grew older, that it-ewould be 
Harvard. w 


He liked people and could not : 
Justice, poverty or suffering. This made him a cham- 
pion of the rights ‘of democracy and, like his parents, 
a member of the Democratic party—that is, the party “ 
which spoke for the rights of ordinary people such as 
farmers and artisans, and which wanted to protect them 5 
when the interests and claims of rich manufacturers 
and bankers appeared to make it difficult for fhem 
to earn a decent living. klin Roosevelt’s 


He the other party in Americ A 
icans, but they 1 OS era he Es 
Less than a eas after the | pletion of His eee a 
course, Roosevelt mirried his distant Ea P 
Roosevelt, the niece of Theodore Reo t z e RTR ; 
Republican President. They were poke sae 7 a 
when they settled down in their-snew home 
which its citizens call «Little Old id: acty o 
it is the second largest city 1 pewon? o 
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scrapers, great buildings of sometimes as many as fifty 
or more storeys, busy streets thronged with’ hurrying 
passengers, glittering shops, and a magnificent harbour 
crowded with the ships ofall the world. € 
Here Franklin Rooseveit became a member*of an 
importaut firm of lawyers, and later was, electéd a 


Senator in the Congress (or Parliament) of the United 
States. He fought a 


in elections. 
Navy. Here a 
dream; and iit fell to his lot 


with German 
gladly have fo 

In ihe last 
American soldi 
France and Flanders, 


The Democrats were 
nd Roosevelt ‘went home to New 

York and began to work again as a lawyer. 
In his spare time’he offered to‘re-organize the Boy 
Scout Movement in the city, but he had overworked 
and had become terribly ill with the disease known as 


ses 


infantile» paralysis.” 
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something like health, but he had lost the use of his 
legs. ‘‘ FIl beat- this*thing! ” he exclaimed, and with 
magnificent courage he set to work to learn once more 
to stand—at first with crutches, and at last, after seven 
years of tréatment and effort, without them. But he 
could never again take active exercise except swim- 
ming. 

Now that he was well again, he threw himself once 
more into politics. He became Governor of New York 
State and people began to say that” perhaps one day 
he would be President. In the meantime his country 
was falling upon evil days. When the ‘First World War 
came to an end in November 1918, Americans who 
had been fighting abroad came* home, desirous “of 
forgetting the misery they had left behind in Europe. 
There was plénty of work making goods to supply 


the place of all that had been destroyed. 

Men grew rich, and their young sons and daughters 
were able to race about the wide spaces of America in 
high-powered cars. Germany and other European 
countries needed money. American business men lent it 
but expected to receive large annual sums as interest., 
New business schemes were launched; many of them 
very risky. All sorts of people from wealthy milligyners 
to typists and office boys began to speculate, oe to 
buy shares in the new ventures when they were € ae i 
the hope of selling them again as they grew dear. i 
state of affairs could never last. Soon the mune an 
factories of Europe came back ae use and there was 
less demand for American goods. 

The new companies failed and te Pene 
rich and poor alike; lost their möney: actorie: l; 
workshops were closed. 
knew quite how many — W° 


no socjal insurance in America, 
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to stare people in the face. The government tried to 
assure them that all would soori come right again. 
They put heavy taxes on goods from other countries so 
that the American markets might be free for home 
produce. But this only nfeant that foreign countries 


could neé take American goods because—as Americans 
kept out foreign goods—they had no way of paying 
for them, 


and for the same reason they could not pay, 

to America the targe sums borrowed during and since 

the war. Men-and women sank into despair, and lost 

hope. This terrible industrial depression and unem- 

` ployment of the 1930’s affected the whole world, and 

it partly accounted for the rise to power of Mussolini 
and Hitler. ” 


It was to save them i 
the citizens of A 


give the common people © 
IS, farmers, small shopkeepers» 
1 #8 and miners, what he called a “New 
>, asserting the right of all people to life, liberty 
© pursuit of happiness, : i 
i € persuaded Congress to pass a measure of Social 
nsurance providing Old Age Pensions and Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, He got them to consent to spend vast 
Pape ngiey on a last Programme of reform, 
including th f great dams on the Color se 
¢ ennessee Valley. These schemé 
brought back into cu tivation a RA area laid wast? 
vgs © Cleazing of forests and by the’ consequent 
‘nudation ” (the drying up and .blowing away © 
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the ferti i 3 
ae ae geil and they provided cheap electricity for 70 
eens and, manufacturers who lived there. Such 
aes oon gave new hope to thousands. of men 

C men who had been workless. But when the 


Presid 
ent began to encourage the American Trade 


Uni 
ions, apd, to speak of all industries raising wages 


gee Morente hours of work so” that workers might 
eens to buy and use the things that their labour 
Benin = then “big þusiness” men-looked askance 
ens t seemed to them that he was jnterfering with 

right to decide how much they céuld afford to 


pay their workers. 

ae April 1933 Ramsay MacDonald went to sce 

ae evelt at Washington, and in+May the President 

ft i message of encouragement tothe heads of the 

saan our States attending the disarmament and 
ustrial conferences of that year. 


Unlike the Prime Minister of Eng 


Of the United States need not be the leader of the 
It may happe? that thee = 


largest party in Congress: 
greater number of members disagree with him, as 
they did now with Mr. Roosevelt. This did not dis; 
eee him. He’ determined that he would explain 
is plans to ordinary men 2 
Je in fact whom he was trying tô help. 
He began what he called his “ Fireside Chats = with 


them. Sitting by his own fireside, she spo 
sitting TOU 
e ia 


land, the President 


they understood hew much 
he thought was uniai e humblest of them. 
came about that when, at the end (193) of four years, 
American citizens once more ad to choose theif 
President, Franklin Roosevelt was elected agai? by a 
. huge majority of votes” ey ars 
ry a 9 


In this “ second term’ 
of his office, the Preside: 


home tosface. He knew that in Eur 


were be 


he denounced Dj 
Mussolini, in Italy and Ad 


free people anyw 
Germany won, H 


eMeant to keep fe) 


forbade 


law they seemed determi 
President tried to bring hi 
cause of freedo: 
be defeated ey 
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® (as it is called in America) 
nt had not only difficulties at 


‘ope war clouds 
ginning to gather again. He loved freedom, 


ared, he knew in his heart that no 


ut of the war, They had a law which 
the sale of arms 


S people to realize that, if the 


in Europe, it must soon 
erywhere. 


ready in June 1940 men had ‘seen the Fall of 
France. The ti 


time fi 


or the American election again drew 
near. Englishmen k 


„help them, Th 


new that Roosevelt was anxious to 


1940 to hear what would happen—at a 
tme when in the Battle of Britain the heroic Royal Air 
Force and Royal Nay 


term, and many great Americans 
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of oe past had spoken strongly against any President ; 
R oing: It was, therefore, with tremendous relief that 
a free world Jistened to the broadcast which-told that . 

e American people had chosen Franklin, Roosevelt 
a thifd tinie as President. ° E 

By this time, with the over-running oÑ Europe, 
Roosevelt knew his people were” beginning to realize 
that if Britain was conquered by Germany, the United 
States could not long be safe. “Let mo one imagine 
that America will escape... - that this Western 
Hemisphere will not be attacked,” hé “warned his 
they would be ready 


people. He knew that in this mood 
akes only, but vut of real 


to help, not for their own s 
sympathy with the people of England whose hoines 
bed. He called for “ all- 
out aid for Britain, increased and again increased, 
n.” Soon the shipyards and, 
factories of America wer mming and roaring as 
ships and aeroplanes came off the assembly lines, 
and meat and dried milk and eggs were packed. » 
Congress passed a law by ‘which America agreed to 
he needed. This was 


lend to Great Britaiħ anything S 
the famous 4 Lend-Lease ” arrange- 


the beginning of 2 
ment (March 1941) and the U.S.A. became indeed “ the 
arsenal of democracy.” In May 1941! the President 
visited the Virgirlian pirth-place of Woodrow Wilson, 
who, Roosevelt said, “taught us that democracy could 
not survive in isolation.” 

imitating Napoleon) attacked o 


In June 1941 
whem the U.S.A. now granted a credit 
The autumn of that year the 


Mr. Churchill, had me 
t. For the first time dang the war 
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` these two gfeat leaders had conferred i an 

had drawn up a declaration, known, as thé eee 
Charter, by which they pledged themselves an me 
countrymen to do all in their power to secure kedai 
—“ freedom of speech, freedom in religion, doas a 
from wapt, freedom from fear,” as President Roosev 
said later, “ for all the men in all the lands. N 

At the end of that year 1941, the United States aa 
Was, without a declaration of war, attacked by Japan, 

e American fleet, lying peacefully at anchor in x 4 
Harbour (Hawhii Island in the Pacific,) was eee i 
and thousands of sailors killed or drowned. Fr ai 
that moment America was at war with Japan, a 
as Japan was the ally of Germany she was almos 
once at war with Germany too. D 

For some months the E was dark indeed. Bay 
two months after Pearl Harbour, Singapore fell. 


3 ¢ ars 
= «President was as undaunted as he had been ten ye 


earlier when his own cou 
=€ now threw the whole 

er vast wealth into buildi 
and guns and aeroplanes” 


On ‘his sixtieth birthday in January 1942, he had 


ple were producing what he described as 
<“ aflood ? of 


American and British forces ł : 
“tench North Africa. The Germans and Italians, fighting 


Egypt by Mont 
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whi 
vee saved TEPE a He Suez canal frorñ the enemy. 
Mr. Churchill L ary 1943, Mr. Roosevelt and 
jinn ea a for an allied council of war. 
Hee E ae ml the p. een town of Casablanca on 
It was aycourageous thin 

the United tates had oe 
war-time; and the subjects of 
courageous, for the Allied leaders were no longer 
merely trying to avoid defeat. They now looked 
forward to complete victory- In May~1943 Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt announced full agree- 
ment on all points “ from Great Britain to New Britain 
(in the Pacific) —and beyond Pn nete manner of 
members of the same family.” 

t, Mr. Roosevelt, in 


to do, for no President of 
Before left his country in 
discussion too were 


Before the year 1943 was 0u 
spite of his eleven years of strenuous work for his 
ical disability, had visited 


country and his 

Brazil and Mexico; with Mr. Churchill, he had met 
in Cairo Generalissimo Chiang- 
China, and at Teheran in Persia the 
the U.S.S.R', Marshal Stalin. 

With the Fall of Italy in September 1943, the war 
had entered on a new phase: And now, once raore, 
the time for election drew on. Men the world over 
began to ask anxiously uld see a new 
leader at the helm in the United States. For many 
weeks Mr. Roosevelt gave no sign of his intentions, but 
at length he said that if he were nomina 
stand. Once more, in spite of critici 
elected with a huge majority for a fourth term—unique 
in American history: The free wold heaved a sigh of | 


relief., ' 
It was clear now tha 


in sight, and in 4 speech 


he war was almost 


t the eni oft 
at the-beginning 


to Congress 
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of 1945, the President declared that his country “could 
not and would not shrink from thẹ responsibilities 
which follow in the wake of battle.” He promised that 
America, would not this time abandon the effort to 
create a new world in which men should þé ablesto live 
their livgs free from the fear of povertyand war. A month 
later he was in contetence again with Mr. Churchill and 
Premier Stalin at Yalta in the Crimea. This time, 
as he told the..American people in a broadcast, the 
three allied statesmen had thade plans not only for 
fighting the ‘war to its conclusion, but also for calling 
representatives Éf all the United Nations to a Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, which should draw up a new 
charter to secure the world from future wars. This 
was the birth ef a new and (it, is hoped) a better 
league of nations, known as U.N.O., the United Nations 
- Organization. “ World events and the needs of all 
humanity,” said Roosevelté “ have joined the culture 
of Asia with the culture of Europe and of the Americas, 
to form for the first time g real world civilization.” 
That Conference of men and women of 47 nations 
„met in the lovely city standing on its bay on the 
Pacific coast on 25th April 1945—the year that saw 
the defeat of both Gerniany and Japan. But America’s 
great President was not at that Conference to bi 
its members God-speed. He had»died in his study 
a fortnight earlier, worn out by his high-hearte 
endeavour to lead men towards realizing his own vision 
ofa World set free from want and fear. He left to his 
people in*America an institutionsfor the treatment 0 
infantile paralysis at Warm Springs in Georgia an 
ss own family hofne at Hyde Park near New York. 
He left to men and women and children the world 
a his meznificent čxample of faith, courage an 
ope in dark days and, in fair, 5 7 
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